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Os THE YEARS students and faculty members of 
Oberlin College, acting as citizens in a free society, 
have participated in the anti-slavery movement, in cam- 
paigns to win equality and freedom of opportunity for all 
persons, regardless of race, sex, or religion, and in various 
efforts to promote peace and international understanding. 
Upon occasion, in the course of protesting laws and prac- 
tices they believed unjust, they have been arrested, and 
yet society has eventually come to accept the justice of 
their cause. 


In light of Oberlin’s continuous tolerance of members 
of the academic community who choose to become active 
in support of social causes, there is no compelling need 
now, in 1965, to reaffirm this tradition. It is part of the 
very air we breathe in Oberlin. However, in response to 
inquiries from the press and others concerning the attitude 
of the College toward students participating in such efforts 
and demonstrations, I wish to state that, to the best of my 
knowledge, no disciplinary action has ever been taken by 
the College against students or faculty members for such 
participation. Each individual is, of course, responsible 
for his actions, including the risk of legal penalties imposed 
by the courts for violations of the law. Moreover, civil 
disobedience, involving almost by definition violation of 
law, is never engaged in lightly by a responsible person, 
for, if history does not vindicate the cause and the action 
supporting it, the participant in a civil disobedience move- 
ment may end up being viewed by society as a common law- 
breaker. In case of conviction for serious criminal acts, 
the College, of course, has the right to review the desir- 
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ability of a student’s continued membership in the academic 
community. But this is, obviously, a matter quite different 
from disciplining students for involvement in social and 
political action or protest. 


The College in certain instances has helped students 
under arrest obtain legal counsel and bail. Indeed, in all 
its practices and policies regarding the activities of its 
students in off-campus political activities and social protest 
movements, Oberlin College has always acted in a manner 
consistent with the highest standards of freedom of expres- 
sion and due process of law. These practices have been 
and will continue to be characteristic of Oberlin; they 
reflect the College’s traditional concern “for the moral 
integrity of the individual, his responsible action in ac- 
cordance with conscience, a commitment to social justice 
and service on behalf of one’s fellow men, and a con- 
tinuing search for truth in all fields.” 


There are surely occasions today, as in the past, when 
the peaceful protest of injustice is a responsible means 
of encouraging desirable social reforms. Many times in 
the history of our country such protest movements have 
aroused the conscience of the American people and pre: 
pared the way for social change. The Oberlin community 
has always recognized that men and women of ability and 
good will must work hard to forge the public policies and 
practices through which social protest is implemented. 
Many Oberlin men and women have played important 
roles in the process by which reform takes shape as an 
accepted and working reality in the daily life of this 
nation. ASE 
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shows members 
of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club 
§ of New York 

} in front of 
Fraunces 
ee in New York City, on March 
13, where the Club held a noon 
luncheon in celebration of its Fortieth 
Anniversary. Donald M. Love, °16, 
emeritus secretary of the College, was 
the featured speaker. Pictured here, 
left to right, are: Zellah Endly Sock- 
mans 12+) Marion M. Root; “17, a 
member of the first Board, 40 years 
ago; Edith Bunker Davis, °22, past 
president; Constance D. Sherman, °30, 
past president; Mabel C. Eldred, °09, 
past president, who came from Port- 
land, Oregon, for the occasion; Faith 
Peirce Colton, °29, past president 
(hidden); Donald M. Love; Elizabeth 
Porter Seefeld, °38, president; Consuelo 
Stoll Metzger, °26, past president. 
Marie Rogers Vail, °16, a past presi- 
dent living in Albuquerque, was un- 
able to attend the celebration. 


Criamms that Francis Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays often include the 
“proof” of hidden cipher messages. A 
recent library addition stimulates asso- 
ciate librarian Robert Evans to discuss 
the Baconian cipher. See page 4. 


A SERIOUS attempt by students to 
work out an ideal pattern for the 
College resulted in a Student Congress 
held March 14-15, after three weeks 
of intense committee discussion. Mi- 
chael Faden, °65, chairman of the 
steering committee, presents the student 
view of the Congress. See page 18. 


SINCE IT will be made available to 
Alumni Clubs, many of you may be 
seeing ‘Fantasticheria,” a student- 
made movie produced on the campus 
this spring. Jana Hesser, °66, gives a 
preview on page 26. 
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Robert W. Evans 


@x OF THE PHASES the adolescent male goes through 
is a sudden, usually brief, flurry of interest in the 
various forms of secret writing. About the time a boy 
learns the Morse Code in the Boy Scouts he is likely to 
stumble across Poe’s Gold Bug, and probably at the same 
time he first becomes aware of the watchful eye of parents 
and society. He goes through a period of communicating 
secretly with his friends, usually developing some compli- 
cated system which soon falls of its own weight into disuse. 
I gained my first insight into secret writing at about the 
age of twenty-eight, and then, like a case of arrested 
development, went through the whole adolescent gambit. 


Robert W. Evans, associate librarian at Oberlin College, was 
chairman of the Librarians Section of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion, 1962-63, and was a contributor to the “Cooperative Book 
Price Index,” Library Journal, 1955-61. He is a member of the 
American Library Association, the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, and the American Association of University 
Professors. The above article was presented originally as a talk 
before the Oberlin City Club. 
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Shakespeare and 


And now I’m inviting you into a sort of second childhood, 
where I have found a happy preoccupation with a very 
simple cryptographic system with the formidable name of 
the Bacenian Biliteral Cipher. 


In library school you learn to move from the general to 
the specific, and I am going to remain true to my profes- 
sion. The reason the Baconian Biliteral Cipher is worth 
any attention at all, let alone a library of scholarly volumes, 
is first of all a matter of one’s view of the human condi- 
tion. To be exact, the question is: what are the limits of 
human genius? And to be even more exact: could one man 
have produced that great flowering of art and philosophy, 
of observation and poetry, which we know as the plays of 
William Shakespeare? 


Shakespeare had been dead just about one hundred 
years when his authorship of the plays was first doubted 
in print. Since that first appearance, the authorship con- 
troversy has raged on, until a full bibliography of the 
books and articles which have appeared on one side or the 
other would include more than ten thousand items. And 
the controversy is far from dead. From the outset, I'll 
make no secret of my own position. Far from being un- 
biased, I am a convinced Stratfordian. Thus it is that I 
can see the theories of the anti-Stratfordians as disbelief in 
the ability of a single man to write the plays, particularly 
(and there’s an irritating snobbery at work here) if that 
man is a commoner and a rustic at that, neither the product 
of a university nor the associate of other men of genius. 


Anti-Shakespearian Theories 


Before taking up cryptography, I want to deal briefly 
with some of the other bases of anti-Shakespearian theories. 
There is, first of all, the evidence (or, possibly, lack of 
evidence) of history. Much of these arguments depends 
upon misinterpretation of surviving documents. The fact 
that Shakespeare used his mark rather than his name on 
some legal papers doesn’t mean that he was illiterate, as 
some have claimed, since we know of several of his con- 
temporaries who definitely could write, who also signed 
deeds and other documents with an X. The fact that none 
of his letters or other manuscripts have survived also proves 
nothing, since almost none of the manuscripts of Jonson 
or Marlowe or Webster are still extant, and with the ex- 
ception of a letter from Michael Kidd there is little of the 
correspondence of the great playwrights of the period. 
Shakespeare’s will contains no mention of his manuscripts 
or library, and this has seemed to various anti-Stratfordians 
to mean that he never had either. Actually, the plays did 
not belong to him, since they were written for the com: 
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pany of which he was a member and became company 
property as soon as they left his hand. And as for Shake- 
speare’s books, there is also a delightful answer for this 
anti-‘Shakespeare argument. One of Shakespeare’s boyhood 
contemporaries at Stratford became a partner in a London 
publishing house and remained one during the years when 
the plays were written. Almost every book that the author 
of the plays can be proved to have read, through quotation 
or allusion, was produced on the press of this man whom 
Shakespeare must have known. 


There is, secondly, the internal evidence of the plays. 
The author must have been a nobleman to have been so 
familiar with court speech and ceremony, say the propon- 
ents of various noble candidates for the authorship. The 
fact is that we know very little about Elizabethan court 
formality and simply have no way to check this theory. 
The author must have been a lawyer, say others, only to 
be demolished by the facts that (1) the age was a litigious 
one and Shakespeare was known to have had his share of 
lawsuits, and (2) the plays have some glaring legal errors 
which no lawyer would have committed. The author must 
have been a military man, say others, or he must have 
traveled in Italy, or he must have been a statesman to be 
familiar with the internal politics of the court of Navarre, 
or a diplomat to know the hangings in the castle at Elsinore. 
For each argument there is, of course, a counter-argument. 


Suggested True Authors 


Among others, the Earls of Oxford and Rutland (Rut- 
land at least had visited the court of Navarre) have been 
proposed as the true author of the plays, and both had 
good reasons for hiding behind a pseudonym. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, Oxford died too early and Rutland was born 
too late to be considered seriously for the authorship — 
unless you go to the trouble to prove that the conventional 
dating of the plays is also incorrect. There are also group 
theories, which put together various earls with Marlowe, 
Queen Elizabeth, the Countess of Pembroke, and even 
Anne Hathaway into a combine to produce the plays. 
Actually, the Countess of Pembroke did maintain a literary 
household, and plays were written by the Countess in 
collaboration with various men from her stable of domes- 
ticated playwrights. Those plays, however, in their stilted 
ness and arty artificiality, bear little resemblance to the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

These are long digressions on the way to Francis Bacon, 
who recurs again and again as a candidate for the author- 
ship. His dates are about right for the usually accepted 
dating of the plays. He was a lawyer and enough of a 
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courtier to have known the intricacies of life around royal- 
ty. He had diplomatic experience in France, and for a 
time at least he had good reason to have published the 
plays under a pseudonym. He also wrote at least one sur- 
viving play under his own name. Unhappily for the 
Baconians, that play is didactic and pedagogical, like all 
Bacon’s other writings, and so in its way is as different 
from what we know as the Shakespeare plays as were the 
household playlets of the Countess of Pembroke and her 
friends. 


The Evidence of Ciphers 


There is another sort of evidence for Bacon, however, 
which must be taken into consideration. This is the theory 
that Bacon inserted in the plays ciphers in which he names 
himself as the author, tells his own life story, and gives the 
reason for publishing the plays under a name other than 
his own. 


Unlike literary and some historical evidence, cryptogra- 
phy is subject to the rules of logic and the laws of the 
scientific method. Each cryptogram follows a set of rules 
called the “general system,” and for deciphering it there 
is a “specific key” which will turn the cipher back into 
understandable English. There are two more rules. The 
plain text, or message, must be of sufficient length as to 
preclude coincidence. The specific key must be constructed 
in such a way that there are no variables, no way in which 
the decipherer is allowed to make a choice. In other words, 
two decipherers working independently with the same 
material and the same key must be able to come to the 
same solution. 


In a book called The Shakespearian Ciphers Examined 
(Cambridge University Press, 1957) William and Elizebeth 
{sic} Friedman have attempted to apply the exacting rules 
of cryptography to all the authorship arguments which 
depend upon cryptograms or other secret writing. The 
Friedmans are distinguished cryptanalysts, retired from the 
United States Defense Department, and repeatedly honored 
for their work during the war and after it. The differ- 
ence between the Friedmans and others who have worked 
with the Shakespearian ciphers is that the Friedmans come 
to the matter with no preconclusion, rather than to prove 
that someone else wrote the plays. Before dealing with 
Bacon they investigate several other systems which attempt 
to “prove” someone other than Shakespeare the author of 
the plays. In each case they prove that either the general 


system or the specific key is so loose or so mistakenly 
applied that by using the same method they can produce 
any result desired. In one case, where the inventor of the 

} 


system was a partisan of the Earl of Oxford, whose name 
was Edward de Vere, the system will work on any name 
which begins and ends with the same letter. The Friedmans 
were able to prove, that Lewis Carroll, among 
others, wrote the plays. In another system, using the 
same methods as those of its inventor, they managed to 
get from Julius Caesar the message: “Theodore Roosevelt 
is the true author of this play 


therefore, 


Early Cipher Systems 


Cryptographic writing is, of course, much older than 
Bacon, and it was widely used in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Usually it took the form of an anagram 
or an acrostic. An anagram is (like the parlor game) 
matter of scrambling the letters of a word or phrase to 
form another word or set of words. The longest word in 
English known to be an anagram is Interrogatives, which 
spelled sideways, gives you Tergiversation. Galileo and 
Huygens both used anagrams to establish their priority on 
scientific discoveries, and there is a Latin poem of 132 
lines, each line an anagram on the first line of the “Hail 
Mary.” 

The acrostic uses the first letter of successive lines or 
sentences to spell out the plain text. It was another favor- 
ite literary exercise of the Renaissance, along with its coun- 
terpart, the telestic, which uses the last letter of each line 
or sentence. Poe wrote a poem which enfolds the name of 
Frances Sargent Osgood, but Mrs. Osgood wrote an an- 
swering poem which contained not Poe’s name but that of 
another of her admirers. In a book on America, published 
in Spanish under the ostensible authorship of Don Pedro 
Pino, the initial letters of successive sentences beginning 
on page 43 spell out the name of the ghost-writer, Juan 
Lopez Cancelada. 


The Baconian Cipher 


But to get back, for the last time, to Bacon. In 1605 
and 1623 (in Of the Advancement of Learning and De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, respectively) Bacon published the 
outlines of a cipher system of his own invention. It is 
called biliteral because it depends upon combining in the 
same passage two different styles of type. The type in 
which the main portion of the open text is set is called the 
“a” type font. But mingled with them will be letters taken 
ee the font of type with a slightly different style, the 
‘“b” font, and it is the position of these “b” letters which 
offers the opportunity to insert a secret message. 


For the decipherer the actual letters appearing on the 
page have no meaning, except that they contain a clue to 
the existence of a hidden message. But they all become 
either ‘‘a’s” or “b’s,” and they are all in sets of five. Then 
by determining which letters belong to which style, and 
by comparing them against the specific key (see illustra- 
tion), the cipher begins to emerge. Thus, to write the 
cipher letter a, the printer may use any five letters from 
his main (or “a”) font of type. To write the cipher letter 
e, however, he must insert in the middle of the group of 
five letters one from his secondary (or “b”) type font. The 
hidden message may be more or less visible to the naked 
eye depending upon how radically the two fonts of type 
differ from each other. 
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Frontispiece of an early printing of the writings of Francis Bacon, 
once owned by F. L. Woodward, author of Francis Bacon and 
the ‘Cipher Story (London, 1923). 


Hidden Messages 


The main proponent of the Baconian cipher system was 
Elizabeth Wells Gallup, whose work during the 1920's 
resulted in the publication of two books, which, if accept- 
ed, would have rewritten the history of the Elizabethan 
age. Using a facsimile of the first folio of Shakespeare, 
and limiting herself to the italicized letters, Mrs. Gallup 
produced from the Prologue to Troilus and Cressida the 
following: “Francis St. Alban, descended from the mighty 
heroes of Troy, loving and revering these noble ancestors, 
hid in his writings Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, with the 
Aeneid of the noble Virgil . inscribing the letters to 
Elizabeth, R.” 

From the Catalogue of the Several Comedies, she got an 
even more surprising avowal: “Queene Elizabeth is my 


A B C D E F 
aaaaa. aaaab. aaaba. aaabb. aabaa. aabab. 
G H I K i M 
aabba. aabbb. abaaa. abaab. ababa. ababb. 
N O P Q R S 
abbaa. abbab. abbba. abbbb. baaaa. baaab. 
4p U-V W xX ¥ vA 
baaba. baabb. babaa. babab. babba. babbb. 


Illus. #1. Key to the Baconian Biliteral Cipher. 
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Title page of the Bacon book, with marks of Woodward's attempts 
at decipherment still evident. These writings have been bound 
together and are now in the Oberlin College Library. 


true mother, and I am the lawfull heire to the throne. 
Find the Cipher Storie my bookes containe; it tells great 
secrets, every one of which, if imparted openly, would 
forfeit my life. F. Bacon.” 


Mrs. Gallup’s decipherments went on at length to deal 
with scandal in the court of Elizabeth, and they contain 
peculiar, incestuous stories of Bacon’s birth and background. 
There are, unfortunately, three things wrong with Mrs. 
Gallup’s work. The most obvious is that you have to 
assume that the Shakespearian plays were written not to 
be played but as the means of secret transmission of long 
quotations from Homer and Virgil plus Bacon’s own life 
story, which reads like a psychological case history. You 
have to be pretty determined not to accept Shakespeare as 
author to swallow this stuff. 


Exploding The Theory 
The other faults are revealed by research into Eliza- 
bethan printing techniques. In the first place, the type- 
setter has to be in on the secret, since he is setting type by 
* 


hand and has to be sure not only that he has the correct 
letter but that it is from the correct font. It seems almost 
impossible that Bacon would have let these facts be known 
even to one other person — although one theory is that 
the printers in the know were all in on a Masonic con- 
spiracy. 

Additionally, no one but Mrs. Gallup herself could spot 
the type fonts from which the letters came, and her assign- 
ments to one font or the other have been proved erroneous. 
Working independently, a Mrs. Gertrude H. Fiske, who 
believed in the Baconian theory but applied the system 
scientifically, made different assignments and produced 
gibberish. And since the cryptogram was taken only from 
the italicized letters, a large proportion of the hidden 
message came perforce from the running title; that is, the 
name of the book repeated at the head of each page. Any- 
one who has ever set type by hand would know what Mrs. 
Gallup apparently didn’t. Nothing that can be used again 
and again is taken down and redistributed when the type 
is handset. Therefore the running title on the pages of a 
folio will repeat themselves in a known order; that is, the 
same pieces of type will be used without change to print 
the running title on something like pages 4, 16, 20, 32, 
etc. When the re-use of type was determined and Mrs. 
Gallup’s assignments of letters to one font or the other 
checked against it, it became apparent that she did not 
always assign the same letter to the same font. 


The Friedmans’ conclusion therefore is that Mrs. Gallup, 
while using a feasible system, was actually not scientific in 
her application of the specific key and that therefore the 
messages deciphered are products of her mind, not Francis 
Bacon’s. 


The Friedmans’ Cipher 


In the New Yorker for February 22d, 1958, there was a 
brief article on the Friedmans, mostly concerned with their 
surprise that anyone was buying their book. At the end 
of the article, the New Yorker writer says: “We asked 
the Friedmans if they had been able to resist inserting a 
cipher in their book, and they confessed that they had not. 
‘The strange thing is that only one of our readers has 
discovered it so far,’ the Colonel said. ‘This is the first 
time we've told anyone it’s there. Why don’t you find it?’ 
We said we'd look for it. We're still looking.” 


Other clues present in the Friedmans’ text guide the 
wary reader to a page containing an italicized passage in 
which some of the letters appear to be darker than others. 
Sure enough; there was the cipher. Since we cannot set 
type in the Elizabethan manner, I am reproducing that 
passage below, marking the darker letters, which I assume 
are the equivalent of the “b” font by a different type 
face to distinguish them from the “a” font. If you are 
interested, try your hand at reading the cipher, using 
the “Key to the Baconian Biliteral Cipher,” on page 6. 
If you don’t succeed in discovering the message you will 
find it at the bottom of page 39 (last column) in this issue 
of the Alumni Magazine. 
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the letters and the words already determined permitting the limitation of the 


number of trials that remain for suggesting letters and words likely to follow 
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Faculty Act on 3.2 Beer 


On May 11 the General Faculty 
approved a resolution submitted by 
the Joint Board which changes the 
existing regulations with respect to 
the possession and consumption of 
3.2 per cent beer on campus. The 
new regulation permits the possession 
and consumption of 3.2 per cent beer 
“by persons 18 years of age or over, 
in accordance with State law, in 
dormitory rooms or rooms approved 
by the College for student residence, 
dormitory section lounges, the Rath- 
skeller, and rooms in the student 
union or elsewhere which have been 
officially designated by College au- 
thorities for parties on a_ specific 
occasion.” 


The regulation goes on to state: 
“Possession or consumption of 3.2 
per cent beer in places other than 
those designated above, misbehavior 
associated with the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, and damage to 
College property will be subject to 
appropriate disciplinary action. En- 
tire sections or dormitories may also 
be subject to disciplinary action if 
individuals responsible for such ac- 
tion do not make themselves known.” 


This revised policy on alcoholic 
beverages will be printed in the hand- 
book of student regulations and in 
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appropriate official College publica- 
tions. 

The Joint Board, a standing com- 
mittee of the General Faculty, is com- 
posed of four members of the teach- 
ing faculty, four members of the ad- 
ministration, and six students. The 
Board had been asked to review the 
question of the use of 3.2 per cent 
beer on campus in light of the action 
taken by the Board of Trustees at its 
March meeting and to present its 
findings for consideration at a future 
meeting of the General Faculty. The 
action taken by the Trustees on 
March 27 was: “The Board of Trus- 
tees does not approve the sale of 3.2 
per cent beer by the College, but it 
does not object to the possession and 
consumption of 3.2 per cent beer on 
the campus at locations and under 
circumstances to be determined by the 
President and General Faculty.” 


Gas Company Endows College 


The Columbia Gas of Ohio, Inc., 
which supplies Oberlin College and 
the community with natural gas, 
brought its total contributions to the 
College to $2,500 in March with the 
presentation of a check of $1,000 in 
an unrestricted gift. Right, President 
Robert K. Carr accepts the check from 
Donald L. Phelps (left) manager of 
the local office. 


Firelands-Oberlin Retirement Center 
at 36 South Pleasant Street. 
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Retirement Housing in Oberlin 


An apartment especially designed 
for people over age 62 is under con- 
struction at 36 South Pleasant Street, 
Oberlin. Built by Firelands Retire- 
ment Centers, Inc., a nonprofit com- 
munity agency that was created to 
provide residence and health care 
facilities for the elderly in Lorain 
County, the apartment will have 65 
rental units, ranging in cost from $85 
to $165 a month. There are one and 
two bedroom units; all have private 
baths and kitchenettes, with stove and 
refrigerator. Rents include all utilities 
except telephone. In addition, the 7- 
story building will house a_ lounge, 
assembly room, coffee bar downstairs, 
library, hobby room, club room for 
men, and laundry rooms — everything 
that will promote congenial sociality. 
There will be a large parking area. 
Although the Firelands Retirement 
Center is affiliated with the United 
Church of Christ, people of all faiths 
are welcome. The board of trustees 
has members from 16 churches in 
Lorain County, including the First 
Church and the East Oberlin Com- 
munity Church. The only require- 
ments for admission are: (1) financial 
responsibility, (2) reasonably good 
health, and (3) an age of 62 years or 
over. For married couples, at least one 
of the two must be 62 years of age. 
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Construction of the Oberlin-Fire- 
lands Unit has been proceeding rapid- 
ly, and there is every hope that apart 
will be for occupancy 
some time early in the summer. In’ 
formation about the Center is avail- 
able through Firelands Retirement 
Centers, Inc., 1025 West Erie Avenue, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


ments ready 


East Asian Center Established Here 


Oberlin has been selected by the 
United States Office of Education as 
an East Asian Language and Area 
Center under provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Notifi- 
cation came shortly after the faculty 
had voted to expand the College’s pro- 
gram of non-Western studies in 1965- 
66 to include courses in Chinese lan- 
guage and literature and to add a new 
member to the faculty as assistant 
professor of Chinese: William E. Mc- 
Naughton, this year completing his 
Ph.D. degree at Yale University. Six- 
teen credit hours, constituting elemen- 
tary and intermediate Chinese, will be 
added to the curriculum, along with 
three credit hours in Chinese litera- 
ture. 

The College is already offering 
numerous courses in East Asian studies 
in the departments of history, religion, 
and art, such as History of East Asian 
Civilization; The Far East in Inter- 
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Robert K. Carr accepts check from Donald L. Phelps, left. 


national Affairs, 1834-1960; China in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies; Religions of the Far East and 
India; and Far Eastern Art. 

As an area center, the College will 
maintain a library collection of East 
Asian works, invite scholars and ar- 
tists to the campus to lecture, and, 
once the program is well established, 
hold summer seminars in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. Ellsworth C. Carlson, 
chairman of the department of history, 
will serve as chairman of an _inter- 
departmental Committee on East Asian 
Studies that is being formed to admin- 
ister the new program. An Oberlin 
graduate (1939), Dr. Carlson was an 
Oberlin Shansi Fellow; served as a 
China specialist in the O.S.S. and State 
Department, 1944-47; was an exchange 
professor at Hislop College, Hagpur, 
India, 1957-58; and a lecturer at the 
Chinese Institute in Chinese Civiliza- 
tion at Taichung, Taiwan, in the sum- 
mer of 1962. He has taken an active 
role in the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association. 

This concentration in Chinese 
studies wili allow the College to serve 
as a center for Chinese studies for the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association and 
allow students enrolled in member col- 
leges to spend an academic year at 
Oberlin taking courses in Chinese. 


Any seminars in East Asia will be 
open to students and faculty members 
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of all of the member colleges: Antioch, 
Denison, Kenyon, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Wooster, Earlham, DePauw, Wabash, 
Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo, in addi- 
tion to Oberlin. 


Summer Theater in Oberlin 


Summer Theater in Oberlin, Second 
Season, will open its doors on July 7 
with the production of Noel Coward's 
delightful comedy, Hay Fever. Housed 
in the air-cooled, comfortable Hall 
Auditorium, the eight-week season will 
present to area residents three other 
plays, each running for two weeks: a 
satire, a comedy, and a melodrama. 
The satire, Moliere’s The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself, will be presented 
July 21 through July 25, then July 28 
through August 1, following Coward’s 
comedy, which will run July 7-11 and 
14-18. The third play, the well-known 
Three Men on a Horse, comedy by 
George Abbott and John Cecil Holm, 
will run August 4-8 and 11-15. The 
final play, the melodrama Under the 
Gaslight, by Augustin Daly, will run 
August 18-22 and 25-29. 


Performances will start, Wednes- 
days through Saturdays, at 8:30 p.m. 
On Sundays performances start at 
4 p.m. The theater will be dark, 
geared to rehearsals, on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Theater director is Tino 
Balio, director of the Oberlin Dramatic 
Association and instructor in speech in 
the College. Technical director is 
Donald Finn, theater technician at Hall 
Auditorium and lecturer in speech, 
who staged the plays last summer and 
received such resounding plaudits from 
drama critics in the area. As before, 
the company will be composed of pro- 
fessional actors and outstanding under- 
graduate performers from Oberlin and 
other colleges. 

Tickets are priced at $6.00 for sea- 
son subscriptions. Individual plays 
will cost $2.00 at the box office for 
individuals and $1.50 for groups of 
ten or more. Students under 18 will 
be admitted for $1.00. 


Inquiries and requests for tickets 


should be sent to Oberlin Summer 
Theater, Hall Auditorium, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Until June 25 telephone 
reservations can be made from 1:30 


to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday: 
Call the College telephone exchange, 
774-1221 and ask 
The Box Office 


for extension 5163. 


in Hall Auditorium 
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will open on June 28. Hours will be 
from 12 noon until 7 p.m. Sunday 
through Tuesday, and from noon until 
9 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. 


Professor Killed by Tornado 


Addison Ward, assistant professor 
of English, who joined the Oberlin 
faculty last September, was a victim 
of a tornado that roared through the 
Pittsfield area five miles south of 
Oberlin Sunday night, April 11. Killed 
along with Ward was his younger 
son, Peter. Miraculously escaping from 
the whirlwind, which leveled the Ward 
residence on Hawley Road to a heap 
of rubble, were his wife, Mary Helen, 
and two children: an older son, An- 
drew, who was blown from the house 
and ran to neighbors for help, and a 
daughter, Edith, who escaped with a 
broken arm and multiple bruises. Mrs. 
Ward was pinned beneath the wreck- 
age, underneath a bookcase, from 
which she refused to be extricated un- 
til searchers had found the rest of the 
family. Ward apparently died in- 
stantly from being struck by a falling 
beam. 

Professor Ward, who came to Ober- 
lin after receiving his doctorate from 
Yale University and teaching there for 
seven years, taught a course in modern 
drama, along with Introduction to 
Literature and Techniques of Reading 
and Writing. He came as a replace- 
ment for Thomas R. Whitaker, °49, 
who left Oberlin to teach at Goddard. 
The Wards had purchased the Whit- 
aker residence on Hawley Road; both 
house and barn were completely de- 
molished, along with the Town of 
Pittsfield, which was wiped off the 
map while some twenty lives were 
snuffed out in the tornado’s path. 

A memorial service for Professor 
Ward was held Wednesday noon, 
April 14, in Finney Chapel. Led by 
Clyde A. Holbrook, professor of reli- 
gion, and President Robert K. Carr, 
the service also included readings from 
Dante’s Divine Comedy by Andrew 
Bongiorno, °23, professor of English, 
Homer’s Iliad, by Charles B. Teske, 
assistant professor of English, and 
other readings by David P. Young, 
assistant professor of English, and 
James B. Bogen, instructor in philoso- 
phy. Finney Chapel was filled with 
hundreds of students and faculty, tes- 
timony to the high esteem in which 
Professor Ward was held, the place 
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that he had carved for himself on the 
Oberlin faculty in the brief period of 
his residence. Mrs. Ward and her two 
children left Oberlin for the home of 
friends in Connecticut. 

A scholarship has been established 
in memory of Professor Ward, by his 
family. It will be awarded, without 
restrictions, to students chosen by ap- 
propriate College officials. Contribu- 
tions may be made through the De- 
velopment Office of Oberlin College. 


Sheriff Commends Rescue Work 


In the wake of the tornado disaster 
that struck five miles from Oberlin, 
undergraduates worked long hours 
helping to rescue stricken victims and 
to guard the area from marauders. 
Members of the classes of Dr. Addison 
Ward, assistant professor of English, 
who lost his life, protected his property 
in an around-the-clock guard. In rec- 
ognition of the efforts of the students, 
Lorain County Sheriff, Vernon M. 
Smith, sent the following letter to 
President Carr: “I want to express to 
you, and through you to the students 
of Oberlin College, my sincere appre- 
ciation for your all-out efforts in the 
interests of all the people in Lorain 
County. During the recent tornado 
disaster your students organized work 
parties and were of tremendous as- 
sistance to the members of this depart- 
ment and to the stricken families in 
Pittsfield and Grafton. Never in Lo- 
rain County has there been a better 
executed community effort, and we 
are proud to have each one who par- 
ticipated a member of our team. To 
each and every one, thank you very 
much.” 


Faculty and Staff 


Mary Dolliver, dean of women, 
gave an address in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
before the Athletic Recreation Federa- 
tion for College Women in April, fol- 
lowing her attendance at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors in 
Minneapolis, April 7-10. Miss Dol- 
liver, who retires on June 30, after 
serving as dean of women since Feb- 
ruary, 1948, was honored by the fac- 
ulty and staff of the College at the 
annual Christmas Party held on De- 
cember 19 and by the Trustees of the 
College at a reception in Oberlin in 
March. 


Thomas Flinn, associate professor of 
government, was elected vice president 
of the Ohio Association of Economists 
and Political Scientists at the annual 
meeting of the organization on April 
17. At that meeting Dr. Flinn served 
as chairman of a panel on the future 
of the American Party System. 


Howard T. Hatton, associate pro- 
fessor of singing, was guest soloist with 
the St. Paul (Minnesota) Chamber 
Orchestra, on March 20. He _ sang 
Bach Cantata No. 82 “Ich habe 


genug,” and a Mozart aria for encore. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, professor of re- 
ligion, gave four addresses, in March 
and April, on the Student Assembly 
Series at Denison University. 

Frank Laycock, chairman of the de- 
partment of education, was appointed 
the first Elsa Gerstacker Allen profes- 
sor in the department of education. 
The professorship, named for the late 
Mrs. Allen, °34, who majored in the 
kindergarten-primary program, was 
made possible by a gift of $50,000 
from the Rollin M. Gerstacker Foun- 
dation of Midland, Michigan. Presi- 
dent of the Foundation is Mrs. Allen’s 
mother, Mrs. Rollin M. Gerstacker. 
A nursery school teacher before her 
marriage, Mrs. Allen was at one time 
president of the American Association 
of University Women and of the Mid- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She died in Detroit in 1957. The gift 
from the Gerstacker Foundation has 
come to the College over a five-year 
period. It supplements an_ existing 
grant from the Ford Foundation for 
the salary of the chairman of the de- 
partment of education, and it will also 
be used for pre-school and elementary 
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education programs in the department. 

Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the 
department of economics, spoke on 
“The Economic Foundations of East 
African Independence,” at a seminar 
held at the Duke University Common- 
wealth Studies Center. On March 18, 
he addressed a student assembly at 
Iowa Wesleyan University. He left 
on May 1, for the Kingdom of Jordan, 
where he will serve for four months 
as consultant to the Jordan Develop- 
ment Board. 


Robert Piron, instructor in econom- 
ics, was the discussant of a paper en- 
titled “A re-examination of the sales 
maximization hypothesis” presented by 
Professor Bevars Mabry of Bowling 
Green State University at the annual 
meeting, on April 17, of the Ohio 
Association of Economists and Political 
Scientists. 


Walter E. Reeves, director of public 
relations, was a panelist on professional 
and volunteer staffing at the Confer- 
ence on the Capital Campaign held by 
the American Alumni Council in Chi- 
cago, April 5-7. 

Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, gave a talk at the Cornell 
Language Conference at Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa, on April 24. His topic 
was: “Infinite Supposition and Stark 
Particulars: A Different Look at the 
Language Laboratories.” 


Dorothy M. Smith, director of place- 
ment and graduate counseling, served 
as recorder and supervisor of a session 
of the meeting of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association in 
Minneapolis, April 11-15. She is a 
member of the Commission Six on 
Placement of the organization. 


Directs Hobby Craft Room 


Helen Zuck Lacey, °22, has started 
a new activity in Oberlin, the Hobby 
Craft Room in the Student Union, 
Wilder Hall. Open without charge to 
all interested students, the Craft Room, 
made up of two connecting studio 
rooms on the third floor of Wilder, 
is available to students from 4 to 6, 
six days a week, and from 7 to 11 on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday 
nights. Cost is minimum, simply for 
the materials used. Work can _ be 
done in oil, water color, collages, and 
enamel. About 30 to 40 students are 
taking regular advantage of the Craft 
Room. Mrs. Lacey, who was a music 
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major in the Conservatory, majoring 
in piano and organ, taught piano, priv 
vately, for some 18 years in Marion, 
Ohio. After the death of her husband 
she took up art and had a one-man 
show in Marion two years ago. She is 
a former house director at Baldwin 
and Dascomb. One son, John, *52, an 
English major, is teaching in Ft. Col- 
lins, Colorado. Another son, Stephen, 
teaches cello in New York City. 


Wins West Shore Concert Award 


Paul Jones, °65, a piano major in 
the Conservatory, was named winner 
of the 1965 West Shore Concerts 
Awards for promising young artists. 
He received a prize of $250, a silver 
medal designed by Cleveland artist 
Frederick Miller, and the chance to 
perform on the West Shore Concert 
series. His solo recital, given March 14 
in the Lakewood Civic Auditorium, 
was hailed by Robert Finn, music critic 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer as in- 
dicative of the possession of a “facile 
technique” and the “right musical in- 
stincts.” Mr. Finn indicated: “He has 
the makings of a fine pianist and it 
will be a pleasure to watch him grow.” 
Jones is a student of Emil Danenberg, 
professor of pianoforte. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Jones, East 
Northport, New York. 
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The Hobby Craft Studio in Wilder Hall, Helen Zuck Lacey, °22, director; Najaria Hurst, 
°67, Portsmouth, Ohio, center; and Warren Esty, 66, from Brookfield, Wisconsin, 


Science Foundation Participants 


Three students, a sophomore and 
two juniors, have been selected to take 
part in the National Science Founda- 
tion Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation Program this summer under the 
direction of Joseph N. Palmieri, asso- 
ciate professor of physics. All will re- 
ceive weekly stipends for expenses 
plus traveling expenses. Jan Carlson, 
67, physics major from University 
Heights, Ohio, and William Moll, °66, 
mathematics major from Bowling 
Green, Ohio, will work with Professor 
Palmieri at the Harvard Cyclotron 
Laboratory in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on experiments dealing with the 
scattering of medium energy neutrons. 
David Burress, °66, a physics major 
from Stevens Point, Wisconsin, will 
accompany Haven Whiteside, assistant 
professor of physics, to the University 
of Maryland, where they will work on 
experiments using bubble chamber film. 
A National Merit Scholar, Burress 
received class honors as a freshman. 


Student Seminar in Yugoslavia 


Margaret A. Theeman, °66, of 
Washington, D. C., and M(artha) 
Craigen Wall, ’66, of Columbus, Ohio, 
will join J. Milton Yinger, professor 
of sociology, at a joint American- 
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Yugoslav Student Seminar this sum- 
mer in Slovenia, western Yugoslavia. 
The seminar, sponsored by the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, with ex- 
penses met in part by participating 
colleges and in part by a grant from 
the United States Department of State, 
will be held August 13 - September 12. 
It will deal with comparative aspects 
of American and Yugoslav life and 
thought, with an equal number of 
student and faculty participants from 
both countries. All told some 30 stu- 
dents will participate in the discussions, 
15 Yugoslav students from the Univer- 
sity of Ljubljana, and 13 from col- 
leges in the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation, in addition to Oberlin’s rep- 
resentatives. Professor Yinger is one 
of three American professors to join 
three Yugoslav professors on the fac- 
ulty of the seminar. Directors are 
Erwin Abrams, professor of history at 
Antioch College and Professor Bozic 
of the University of Ljubljana. The 
seminar is one of the first programs to 
be arranged under terms of a treaty 
signed by Yugoslavia and the United 
States last November. Student partici- 
pants were chosen on the basis of 
academic distinction, proven ability in 
human relations, and intercultural ex- 
perience, preferably abroad. On their 
return they will be expected to report 
on their summer experiences to the 
students in their respective colleges. 
Both of Oberlin’s representatives are 
sociology majors. 


Rising Star as Folk Singer 


Barbara Muller of New Smyrna 
Beach, Florida, now in her fifth year 
in the Conservatory of Music, is a 
rising young star among folk singers. 
A record that Barbara made recently, 
singing the songs of Sonia Brock, a 
27-year-old Canadian song writer, has 
been receiving high praise from critics. 
Barbara, who is a piano major, study- 
ing with Joseph I. Schwartz, assistant 
professor of pianoforte, did not be- 
come especially interested in folk sing- 
ing until her junior year at Oberlin, 
when she became an active member of 
the Folk Song Club. She soon started 
singing folk songs, solo, accompanying 
herself on the guitar. She took her 
guitar with her when, as a member of 
the Oberlin Choir, she toured Russia 
last spring, and the people of the 
Soviet Union welcomed her singing 
with tremendous enthusiasm. In April 
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Barbara Muller 
Folk Singer 


of this year she was on Panorama TV, 
and during spring vacation she had a 
two-week engagement at Gerde’s Folk 
City in New York City. In February 
she did two TV shows in Ottawa for 
Oscar Brand’s “Sing Out” show, and 
recently sang at the John Carroll Uni- 
versity Hootenanny for the Greater 
Cleveland Health Fund. Her bookings 
are handled by the GAC Agency, and 


she hopes to sing this summer at the 
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‘“Far-off Star,” one of the numbers 
featured lighted candles. 


Philadelphia and Newport Folk Festi- 
vals. She is on the USO Roster. Music 
has always been an integral part of 
Barbara’s life. While still in high 
school she was a member of the Knox- 
ville and Oak Ridge symphony orches- 
tras. Her ambition, now, is to do 
international relationship work in folk 
music. Wendy Caesar of Oberlin, a 
graduate student in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, sang four numbers 
with Barbara in her recent recording. 
The record, which does full justice to 
the lovely, sweet voice of this rising 
young singer, can be ordered from 


The Coop Bookstore, in Oberlin. 


Synchronized Swim Presents Ballet 


The Synchronized Swim Club, 
coached by Mary Culhane, assistant 
professor of physical education, pre- 
sented its annual program in Crane 
Pool April 22-24. The water ballet, 
entitled “Concerto in Sea,” was under 
the direction of co-managers of the 
SYNCH Club, Margaret Notman, 
67, of Flint, Michigan, and Jana 
Wincenc, °66, of Buffalo, New York. 
Club members, including the man- 
agers, wrote and directed the rou 
tines. The ballet opened with a can- 
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performed by the Synchronized Swim Club in April, 
It was written by Cecile Christensen, *65, from Maywood, Ill. 
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Members of the Oberlin College Folk Dancers and Singers performing the Moldavanetx. Left to right are: Sidney Kushner, 
65, Steven Woodbury, °68, Sally Howlett, °67, Lucy Wood, °66, Craig Packard, 65, Susan Mandiberg, 68, Valeria Kaminin, 
°68, Gwynne Lourie, °67, Richard Heiberger, °67, and Perry Benson, °68. 


dlelight number and featured other 
striking routines demanding superb 
control, both on the surface and under 
the water. The show was sponsored 
by the department of physical educa- 
tion for women. 


College Folk Dancers 


On May 8 the Oberlin College Folk 
Dancers, directed by Nancy Bohl, °61, 
assistant to the director of recreation, 
gave their first Oberlin performance, 
a program which consisted of a series 


of five suites, each representing a 
different country, and comprised of 
dances, instrumental offerings and 


songs in the language of the country. 
Sidney Kushner, °65 Evanville, In- 
diana, is student leader of the group, 
which gave some 25 performances in 
Illinois between semesters, and around 
ten in Cleveland and vicinity. 
Founded a year ago, the dance group 
make all of their costumes and spend 
one to two hours a day in rehearsal. 
There are twenty members, 18 from 
the College of Arts & Sciences and 
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2 from the Conservatory of Music. 

Miss Bohl, a native of Colorado 
Springs, is a graduate of the Con- 
servatory of Music, where she majored 
in piano. 


Awarded Research Grants 


Five members of the College faculty 
were awarded faculty fellowship grants 
from the Great Lakes Colleges Asso- 
ciation for research and_ professional 
development in non-Western areas. 
The program, supported by the Ford 
Foundation, is aimed at broadening 
and deepening competence in these 
areas. Paul B. Arnold, °40, professor 
of art, who will also be on research 
status in the year 1965-66, will do 
creative work in Japanese wood block 
techniques and reading in the history 
of Far Eastern art. Paul F. Schmidt, 
associate professor of philosophy, will 
study Indian philosophy at the Ad- 
vanced Center for Philosophy at the 
University of Madras, India. Professor 
Schmidt will not to Oberlin, 
having accepted the chairmanship of 


return 


the department of philosophy at the 
University of New Mexico at Albu- 
querque. Daniel R. Brower, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of history, will be 
absent all of next year studying in the 
Soviet Union under the USSR-US 
exchange program for young faculty 
members. His project is research on 
the origins of Russian socialism, which 
he will pursue at the University of 
Leningrad. Robert Piron, instructor in 
economics, will study at Harvard and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, doing research on the relation- 
ship between education and economic 
growth in the Middle East, with 
especial interest in Israel, which he 
will visit during the summer of 1966. 
Forbes J]. Whiteside, associate professor 
of art, will study antique sculpture and 
contemporary painting in Mexico dur- 
ing the summer of 1965. In particular, 
he hopes to make rubbings of ancient 
stone carvings near Oaxaca and will 
visit the Great Lakes College Associa 
at the University 
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of Guanajuato and the archaeological 
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Memories of Professor Rice 


TO THE, EDITOR; 


The Alumni Magazine’s account of the 
great lengthening of the shadow of Profes- 
sor Fenelon B. Rice (“Heritage of the 
Past,” by James Husst Hall, *14, December, 
1964) was both instructive and inspiring. 
The article brought to mind my only con- 
tact with Professor Rice. 

A few days after I had entered Oberlin 
as a freshman with the Class of 1901, the 
Artist Recital series was announced — the 
season ticket (five concerts) for $1.50. 
Never having heard an Artists’ Recital, and 
starting college with only $75, I had no 
intention of paying out $1.50 for some- 
thing I knew was an unnecessary expense. 

After supper, on the date of the first 
concert, my roommate talked to me about 
the value of extracurricular opportunities 
that are part of college life. Convinced, I 
decided to go. 

The only place a ticket could be pur- 
chased, at that late hour, was at the office 
of Professor Rice at Warner Hall. I 
hastened there; the office was dark, and 
the door was locked. As I stood on the 
corner of the campus wondering what to 
do, Professor Rice came by. I knew him 
by sight, having seen him at Chapel exer- 
cises. “Is it possible to get a ticket for 
the concert?’ I timidly asked. “Have you 
a dollar and a half?" he demanded. I sur- 
rendered the amount. He scribbled on a bit 
of paper: “This will Jet you in tonight. 
Bring it to my office in the morning and 
you will be given the other four tickets.” 
And his round body rolled away as fast as 
his short legs could carry him. . 

I never saw Professor Rice again except 
leading chapel singing, and occasionally 
when he played the organ in the absence 
of Professor Andrews, his legs and arms 
contrasting sharply with the dimensions of 
Professor Andrews. 


The recital was by Alexandre Guilmant, 
teacher of Professor Andrews in France, if 
my memory serves. Stranger to music that 
I was, I was surprised that I enjoyed the 
concert so keenly, that is, all except the 
part of it that I did not hear. 


During the program came one of those 
terrific Oberlin downpours. (Students of 
that day remember how it sounded on the 
low roof of the old chapel). I heard 
nothing, but the whistling wind and the 
pelting rain. After the recital, I was sur- 
prised to see the bright sky and the dry 
ground. With more experience with music 
in later years, I knew that the organist had 
played the storm scene from an opera. It 
was my first hearing of descriptive or nar- 
rative music. And after these nearly seven- 
ty years, I can still, with a phonograph 
record, hear the wind whistling and the 
rain beating around that old chapel. 


I left college to pursue ‘‘shekels.”” When 
I returned to the campus, Professor Rice 
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Letters to the Editor 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely .. . 


dead. Except in musical circles he 
was seldom mentioned. JI had _ heard 
nothing of him until the Magazine article. 
How that story thrills me. The ideal in his 
soul, his defiance of difficulties, his finan- 
cial acumen. The purchase of the rival 
school with its chairs, and stoves, it’s stove- 
pipes and zincs, wood boxes, shovels, tongs, 
ash bucket; seed from which under the 
gardener’s care grew Warner Hall and the 
new building, and all they signify. 

As one of “Ten Thousand Strong’’ who 
has greatly profited from the musical en- 
vironment of Oberlin, I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the life of that wonderful man who 
knew the importance of a dollar and a half. 
STEWART CAMPBELL, *04 


Was 


Monica, Illinois 


Artz and Stetson 


TO THE EDITOR: 

My wife and classmate, Anne Wood- 
bury, and I were delighted by the selec- 
tions which you reprinted from Professor 
Artz’s Memories of Childhood and Youth. 
On the strength of this general sample, we 
ordered the complete version, which we 
found even more enchanting. I was par- 
ticularly pleased by his references to Pro- 
fessor R. H. Stetson, who, with one excep- 
tion, has had more influence on my intel- 
lectual life than any other. I wholly agree 
with Professor Artz’s statement that “all in 
all, he was the keenest and most gifted 
person I ever knew well.” 

Freddie Artz, as we called him, is quite 
right in saying that Stetson had a great 
feeling for le mot juste, and had a vivid 
way of saying things. In the many courses 
I had with Professor Stetson, I took very 
full notes and reveled in recording his 
aphoristic comments. I feel that your read- 
ers and his former students would enjoy 
the following reminders of his incisive wit: 

‘Nobody ever learns to play the violin.” 

“Singing is a clever compromise between 
quality, vowel, and intonation.” 

“Rapid reading is not fast reading but 
selective reading.” 

“We are long past the stage where we 
can invent apparatus by tinkering with 
materials. All that kind of apparatus has 
already been invented.” 

“There is little transfer of training with- 
out training of transfer.” 

“One of the interests of living is that we 
always find more in any experience than 
we have anticipated.” 

“One of our debts to Greece is a ter- 
rible idea of life and society — the idea of 
a static situation.” 

“A good deal of education is learning 
what you know is not so and why.” 

“Harmonics are those glossy tones on 
the violin that are never played in tune.” 

Stetson’s geologic system of keeping 
desk: “Let things pile up like geologic 
strata. If you know the dip and the strike 


” 
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you can usually find what you want. Just 
pile new things on top and let geologic 
forces take their course. Putting chairs on 
each end of the desk helps to keep things 
from sliding off.” 

“Out-of-doors may be very nice — I 
presume it is — but many people would 
rather be condemned to jail than to be 
sentenced to two hours a day out-of-doors. 
Given such a sentence, I would bundle up 
and sit it out.” 

““A.B.’s are variously arrived at. Some 
are earned and some come only by fasting 
and prayer. They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 

“As far as blood goes, it makes no dif- 
ference whether one is an Adams or not; 
but it makes all the difference in the world 
whether one thinks he is an Adams and is 
raised as an Adams.” 

“The destruction of the poor is not their 
complexes, but their poverty.” 

“There are two ways of getting insight 
into a person: Loving him very much or 
hating him very much.” 


I am sure that my classmate and friend, 
Bob Clements, can add to this list of 
“Stetsonisms,” and I look forward to his 
doing so. 

MayLon H. Hepp, °34 
Granville, Ohio 


Persuasion, Not Austerity 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I would like to bring a view regarding 
the proposed “Bierstube” on campus which 
I have not seen represented among alumni 
comments so far, but which has probably 
been in a good many minds. The issue 
behind that of beer or no beer, although 
I've not seen it yet expressly stated, is that 
of how much the present student body 
should have to say about what Oberlin is. 
What about the concept “in loco parentis’’? 


It seems as though a word (though most 
words seem pale as I embark here) to de- 
scribe being a student in the 1960's would 
be “exposure.” One is not only brought 
in contact with a great heritage of scholar- 
ship, research and culture. One is laid 
wide open to the whole world. Any cam- 
pus worth its salt expresses many different 
national, religious, and ethnic cultures in 
the lives of its members. And great num- 
bers of American students have not only 
experienced other cultures — they have 
been in contact, in a very conscious way, 
with persons in ordinarily very distant 
sectors of our society. They have been 
engaged with these persons in activity so 
meaningful that it transcends the ordinary 
barriers. Cne lives beyond in a new world, 
a political and a human hope. There is no 
way to retreat from this into an ivory 
tower. Rather, the world must be brought 
onto the campus; all students must meet 
the challenge of examining it and the edu- 

Continued on page 23 
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Wright Morris addressing students in Wilder Hall Lounge. 
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WRITER 
in RESIDENCE 


\) JRIGHT Morris, distinguished American novelist, 


spent three weeks in Oberlin as writer in residence 
April 12 to May 1. The author of 15 novels, numerous 
stories, and a book on the American novel entitled The 
Territory Ahead, Mr. Morris was on leave from his posi- 
tion as teacher in the Writers’ School of San Francisco 
State College. His visit to the campus brought an enthus- 
iastic response from students and the entire College com- 
munity, who packed Finney Chapel to hear him discuss 
the American literary scene in an assembly program and 
the auditorium in Wilder Hall at numerous lectures and 
open forum discussions on European and American litera- 
ture and his own novels. Mr. Morris also held individual 
conferences with students, who brought stories to him for 
analysis and criticism, and visited and took part in Profes- 
sor Ralph H. Singleton’s, °23, class in the writing of prose 
fiction and Professor David P. Young’s class in the writing 
of poetry. 


Mr. Morris held Guggenheim Fellowships in 1942, 1946, 
and 1954. He also is the holder of a grant from the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. The Field of Vision, 
published in 1956, received the National Book Award for 
the year. His most recent novel, published in February of 
this year, is entitled One Day. 


Mr. Morris’s visit was made possible by the Beatty B. 
and Amy F. Williams Fund. He is the third outstanding 
artist-in-residence to be brought to the campus in recent 
years for a brief stay. In 1963 Igor Stravinsky came as 
guest composer during the Festival of Contemporary Music, 
and last year Morris Carnovsky spent a month on the 
campus in connection with the Shakespeare Quadricen- 
tennial observance. ASSP 
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“TRAVELING 
TONGUES” 


Forensic Union Recollections 


By Ravpex H. SIncLeton, ’23 


HIS STORY STARTS BACK in January, 1948, when three 


young Oxford University students came to Oberlin 
on a debating tour that took them on a wide swing around 
the United States. The three were the Honorable Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, Sir Edward Boyle, and Kenneth Harris. 
The debate, which was held in Sturgis Hall, was on “The 
Nationalization of Basic Industries.” Thomas Dutro and 
Robert Kingdon were the Oberlin debaters. Dutro, a 
senior, was president of the Forensic Union. A major in 
geology, he was back on campus after a 3-year interruption 
of his undergraduate career for a term in the service 
(1943-46), mostly in Greenland. Kingdon, a junior, was 
also a member of Forensic Union and a major in history. 
He and Dutro knew each other, not only as fellow debaters, 
but as fellow reporters on The Oberlin Review. 


But to get on to the occasion. Sturgis Hall was crowded, 
for the debate had attracted wide attention. The debate 
was conducted, as Kingdon recollects, under British rules, 
which meant, as he said, that ‘all of us debating were 
technically addressing the chair rather than the audience.” 
He remarks that he remembers, “much to my surprise,” 
that when he “threw out a rhetorical question to the audi- 
ence,’ the question was answered by Wedgwood Benn, 
who was acting as moderator. Kingdon also recollects that 
after the debate they were all invited to a reception at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Howard Robinson. Professor 
Robinson was, at that time, the acting dean of the College 
as well as chairman of the department of history. Mrs. 
Robinson, who is British, asked the debaters, Kingdon 
remembers, “if they would not like something alcoholic — 
I believe it was hot buttered rum. But Mr. Robinson felt 


Ralph H. Singleton is professor of English at Oberlin. He is 
editor of Two and Twenty, a collection of short stories, Barchester 
Towers and Reviewing the Years, memoirs of John Young-Hunter, 
Scottish artist, and the author of numerous articles in learned and 
popular magazines. He is listed in the Dictionary of American 


Scholars and Who’s Who in the Midwest. 
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Oxford debaters at Fisk University. Left to right: Edward Boyle, 


obliged to countermand that offer immediately.” Dutro, 
in looking back on the occasion, comments that he remem- 
bers the debaters very well, being impressed not only by 
their debating skill, but also by the fact that the three men 
with different types of background could rotate positions 
and points of view with style and ease. “They were,” 
remarks Dutro, “very personable ambassadors of Oxford, 
and we both enjoyed them thoroughly.” 


Our story now moves along. Over the years Professor 
and Mrs. Robinson followed with interest the careers of 
the three young Englishmen. Kenneth Harris, on his return 
to England, wrote a book Traveling Tongues, telling of 
their experiences on the tour in visiting more than 60 
colleges and universities. He joined the staff of the 
Observer, London newspaper founded in 1791, and has 
been with it ever since, spending, at one time, three years 
in Washington, D. C., as the paper’s representative in 
the States. A recent letter from him, dated March 17, 
addressed to Mrs. Robinson, comments that he “had break- 
fast with Tony [Anthony Wedgwood Benn] this morn- 
ing,” and that he and Tony and Sir Edward Boyle were 
to have acted as judges at the finals of the National 
Students’ Debating Tournament on the 20th of March, 
except that Boyle could not “make the occasion.” In 
retrospect he writes: “What a marvelous tour of the 
United States we had. My memories of it are constantly 
refreshed. First, there is Edward and Anthony on the 
national scene, all the time, and every year I chair a couple 
of committees of the English Speaking Union to select 
debaters for the next tour. It is a unique experience, sit- 
ting back in one’s chair and looking at those two or three 
lads, knowing what is going to happen to them, and envy- 
ing them very much. . .” 


As Harris says, his two companions are very much on 
the national scene in England. Sir Edward Boyle entered 
Parliament as a Conservative and was Minister of Educa- 
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Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Kenneth Harris, with debaters from Fisk. 


tion in the last government. Anthony Wedgwood Benn 
married an American girl, became a Labour member of 
Parliament, and for four years fought a personal battle for 
the right not to assume the title of his father, Lord Stans- 
gate, on the latter’s death. He finally won out and was 
able to remain in the House of Commons. When the new 
Labour Government went in last November, Benn was 
made Postmaster-General. The Robinsons were, of course, 
interested in this appointment, for Professor Robinson is 
the author of four books on the British postal system, three 
of them since he retired in 1950. A recent letter from 
Benn to Mrs. Robinson said: “I so well remember the 
evening we spent with you seventeen years ago, but I had 
not realized until your letter came that your husband was 
in fact the Professor Robinson who is so highly regarded 
as the historian of the Post Office.” He said, also, that 
Sir Edward Boyle is “very well thought of in the Con- 
servative Party,” and is even “tipped,” as an outside pos- 
sibility for the leadership later on. 


And now about the Oberlin debaters. Tom Dutro grad- 
uated in 1948, married an Oberlin classmate, Nancy A. 
Pence, and went to Yale University for his Ph.D. degree. 
He became associated with the United States Geological 
Survey immediately, working with them summers while 
getting his degree from Yale. His title at present is Chief 
of the Paleontology and Stratigraphy Branch. He works 
with fossils and rocks about 250-300 million years old, 
doing field work in Alaska, the Northern Rockies, and 
New Mexico. With another geologist he compiled a 
geological map of Alaska, which was published in 1957. 
His interest lies particularly in the geological history of 
Alaska and its relationship to other parts of the world. 
Recently he had a major role in the Pick and Hammer 
Club Show, in Washington, D. C., which, on April 23, 


presented an historical account of the forming of the Unit- 


Continued on page 37 
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STUDENT CONGRESS 


Representative students discuss various aspects of Oberlin College 
and come up with numerous recommendations. 


Student Congress Steering Committee. 

Left to right: Edward E. Kice, Robert C. Radcliffe, 
Michael E. Faden, and Robert H. Chartoff. 

Not pictured: Robert I. Fischer. 


A. E. Princehorn 


A“ OVER AMERICA, college students are making head- 

lines this year, by protests and demonstrations. Each 
campus has its own particular grievance, such as free 
speech or faculty tenure, but in general students have been 
asking for the same thing: a greater role in determining 
their own education and living conditions. Students believe 
they can and should play an intelligent part in governing 
their own college lives; they feel their voices are not being 
heard, and many believe that the only way to make them- 
selves heard is by mass action. 


We Oberlin students share this nation-wide trend; we, 


Michael E. Faden, 65, from Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, a major 
in history, is chairman of the Student Congress Steering Commit- 
tee. He is a staff member of The Oberlin Review and a member 
of the Faculty Student Conference Committee. A sister, Susan, 
is a freshman in the College. 
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too, want a greater voice in making the decisions that 
affect us as students and persons. But, assuming our tradi- 
tional place of leadership among American colleges, we 
have chosen to attack the problem in an orderly manner 
and to see that the whole Oberlin student body has a hand 
in doing so. 


This year the student body developed a rational means 
of expressing its feelings through the Oberlin Student Con- 
gress. The Congress was a representative body of 280 
student delegates, elected by students through their campus 
living units, who met to consider campus problems and 
to formulate solutions to these problems. The result was 
39 pages of proposals and rationale, embodying the most 
authoritative presentation of student views ever attempted 


at Oberlin. 


The Congress was organized during December and Jan’ 
uary by a student Steering Committee, directed by five 
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seniors: Robert Chartoff, from Albany, New York, Mi- 
chael Faden, from Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, Robert Fis- 
cher, from Newark, New Jersey, Edward “Ned” Kice, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Robert Radcliffe, from Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Student Council and the Faculty Committee 
on Student Affairs approved the Congress Charter, and 
the Steering Committee conducted elections for delegates 
in mid-February. 


The 282 delegates met February 19 and elected Timothy 
Craine, °65, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and R. Peter Ander- 
son, ‘65, of Somerville, New Jersey, as president and 
vice president, respectively, to preside over the Congress 
sessions. The choice of officers demonstrated the unity 
achieved within the student body, since Craine, Student 
Council and Young Democrats president, and Anderson, 
former Council vice president and Young Republicans 
officer, represented the two major blocs of campus opinion. 


At the February 19 organization meeting the delegates 
also divided themselves into five resolutions committees, 
representing all areas of campus concern: Educational 
Policy (the largest and most sought after, with over 80 
members), Social Rules, Housing and Buildings, The Role 
of the Student in the College Power Structure, and The 
Changing College. The latter committee considered certain 
aspects of the College’s recent expansion and “integration” 
such as dorm autonomy, the College image, and communi- 
cation within the College community. 


Then followed three intensive, sometimes frantic, weeks 
of committee and administration members, and _ resolu- 
ings with faculty and administration members, and resolu- 
tion-drafting and rewriting. Dean William Hellmuth, 
Presidential Executive Assistant Richard Seaman, °55, and 
Robert Tufts, °40, professor of economics, were among the 
consultants who conferred with Congress committees. 


By the time the March 14 and 15 plenary sessions rolled 
around, the student delegates had become somewhat expert 
in their chosen fields. They had occasion to display and 
defend this expertise during these general sessions, as the 
five committee reports were presented, debated (often vig- 
orously and colorfully, and always earnestly), amended, 
and approved as the Congress’ final report. 


The Final Report — 53 separate resolutions in 39 closely- 
typed pages — is a testimonial to the Oberlin student's con- 
cern for his education and his college. The Preamble em 
phasizes our conviction that “thoughtful, deliberate action 
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By MicHaret Epwarp Fapen, 65 


on the part of all members of the Oberlin community” is 
needed to preserve and improve Oberlin’s educational ex- 
cellence. This ideal of “community” permeates the Con- 
gress report, and is best expressed in the Community Coun- 
cil resolutien, which calls for a Community Council com- 
posed of faculty, administration, and student members “to 


be responsible for all decisions affecting the internal College 
community.” 


The Congress recommended numerous educational ad- 
vances, including a change to a three-term, three-course 
calendar to enable students to concentrate on fewer courses 
during a term, the expansion of independent study, and 
the institution of a “Year Away” exchange program. Dele- 
gates requested the formation of a Faculty-Student Build- 
ing Committee to decide dormitory and dining hall poli- 
cies and thus give students a greater voice in matters of 
dormitory planning that directly affect their living ar- 
rangements, which they pay for through room rents. 


In the area of social rules delegates emphasized the need 
for “responsible action in accordance with conscience” (a 
goal expressed in the Trustees’ 1964 statement of the 
Character and Purposes of Oberlin College) and the fact 
that the present system of restrictive rules imposes a system 
of “morality” as “defined by the College” instead of per- 
mitting the individual to develop his own standards of 
behavior. The Congress supported a system of men’s open 
houses, subject to limitations established by each dormitory 
section, and called for a change in the liquor rule to punish 
only misconduct resulting from the use of alcohol. Dele- 
gates decisively defeated a resolution calling for the aboli- 
tion of the present car rule, which forbids the possession 
of automobiles on campus. 


Both the Board of Trustees, at their March meeting, and 
the General Faculty, at their April 13 meeting, listened 
with interest to a formal presentation of the Congress Re- 
port by Tim Craine, Peter Anderson, and the five resolu- 
tions chairmen. President Carr has promised that every 
resolution will be given “thorough consideration.” A special 
committee of faculty, students, and administrators is now 
expediting this consideration. Yet this is only a beginning, 
although a fruitful one indeed. The Oberlin student body 
has clearly shown its sincere interest in what it believes 
would result in improving Oberlin College, and in doing 
so by rational deliberation and honest dialogue. It is the 
students’ hope that the other elements of the College com- 
munity will join with them in this dialogue. ASSES 
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New York-Oberlin 
Women’s Club 
Celebrates 
40th Anniwersary 


Photographs by ErizapeTH TIMBERMAN, 31 


Ree YEARS AGO this spring a small group of Oberlin 
women met at the Town Hall Club in New York City 
to consider forming a New York Oberlin Women’s Club. 
Inspired by Mary Plumb Millikan, °93, president of the 
Chicago Women’s Club, the group appointed a committee 
to draw up a constitution. Agner Warner Mastick, °92, 
was elected president; Beatrice Doerschuk, °06, vice presi- 
dent; Marion Root, °17, recording secretary; Elizabeth Among the many women attending the Spring Luncheon are, left to 
Green Preble, 16, treasurer; and Esther Robson Bowen, Whorter, °54, Barbara Mearns, °37, Gwendolyn Jean Bell (who will 
‘11, recording secretary. 


From this beginning grew one of the most active and 
energetic of Oberlin’s 35 alumni clubs. On March 13 the 
Club held a luncheon meeting at Fraunces Tavern to cele- 
brate its 40th birthday. Wéith Elizabeth Porter Seefeld, 
°38, currently president, and an enthusiastic committee 
working hard to bring all past presidents back for the 
occasion, the luncheon was a gala affair. Donald M. Dove, 
°16, emeritus secretary of the College, was the speaker. 


Originally the Club drew its membership from the 
entire metropolitan area of New York City, as well as 
from Staten Island, Long Island, Westchester, and nearby 
towns in New Jersey. In 1949, however, the northern 
New Jersey Club was formed; then, in 1962 a Westchester 
Club was started. 

All through the years the Club has worked with en- 
thusiasm to live up to its purposes: “To foster mutual 
acquaintance among Oberlin women, to keep unbroken 
our connections with Alma Mater, to assist, socially and 
professionally, Oberlin women who come to New York, to 
cooperate with the Alumni Association of Oberlin College, 
the Oberlin Bureau of Appointments, and the New York 
Chapter of the Alumni Association, and to assist one or 
more students each year with scholarship aid.” 


Since 1931, when raising money for scholarships became . 
one of the prominent functions of the Club, 26 girls have \\ AAs 
been helped, with contributions totaling $16,850. Persis Skilliter Gladieux, °30 
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Ingeborg Skjerne Freitag, °46, Althea Davis Mac Front, left to right: Sylvia Geegan Inghan, °29, Mrs. Wolfe, guest. Behind: Oliv 
Oberlin next fall), and Adelaide Russell Bell, °36. guest, Marian R. Emerine, °38, Geraldine Cook, °30, and Marion Dudley, °20. 
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Faith Peirce Colton, °29 Marie Rogers Vail, °16 


Esther Haynes Dobbins, °26, left, Betty Gitter Kelly, 
32, treasurer, and Jean Peterson Wheeler, 62, talk over 
Club business at the home of Zella Endly Sockman, *12. 


Imogene Sanborn, ‘19 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued from page 14 


cation they are being given in relation to 
one another. 

What can Oberlin offer as “fostering 
mother?” If a mother seeks to inculcate 
her own ideal way of life by, rightly, point- 
ing out the solid values gained from her 
experience, but does not make any allow: 
ance for the difference between her en- 
vironment and that of her offspring in 
terms of what compels and must be reck- 
oned with, then her children will turn 
against her. But a college is not limited as 
a single human mother. Oberlin can be as 
many-sided an alma mater as her leaders in 
faculty, administration, clergy, and student 
body, each contributing his share to the 
development of values for the whole com- 
munity. Thus Carpenters for Christmas, in 
which Christians and non-Christians could 
join, was a true expression of Oberlin. 

I also feel that the desire for personal 
freedom is a legitimate expression of to- 
day’s Oberlin community. In an affluent 
society, austerity cannot meaningfully be 
imposed on the most intelligent and alert, 
even with the best intentions; it must be 
voluntarily assumed. In a society which 
cries the need for personal responsibility, 
an individual cannot be prepared by hav- 
ing large areas of responsibility taken over 
on his behalf; he must rather be persuaded 
to assume responsibility, by the very best 
of personal examples. In a world which is 
lost among ruins of old communities and 
unjoined fragments of new ones, students 
at colleges like Oberlin have a real task in 
learning to build human communities. Com- 
munity, and true sharing of values, are but 
two views of the same fundamental ex- 
perience. 

I might as well note here that I am per- 
sonally opposed to the use of alcoholic 
beverages. As an undergraduate I came 
from a home in which their use was not 
encouraged, but in which there was free- 
dom to decide. My first exposure to ex- 
cessive drinking, in anyone close to me, 
came at Oberlin. I see no alternative to 
undergraduate experiences such as this. I 
would see as tragic their use as an excuse 
for Oberlin students not to have the op- 
portunity to live as a meaningful commun- 
ity; a community realistically limited by 
the traditions and the town setting, but 
expressing its members’ convictions about 
their lives, present and future. 

IsaBEL Lovejoy, ‘61 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Appreciation and Gratitude 


TO THE EDITOR: 

This comes as a word of appreciation 
and gratitude for your monthly letter from 
my Alma Mater in the Alumni Magazine. 
In addition to giving us periodic pictures 
of the growing Oberlin it ever reminds us 
of the glorious past in our happy associa: 
tion with teachers and students, whose 
names and memory are a benediction. The 


value of our Alumni Magazine cannot 
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therefore be estimated. And I write simply 
to say thanks. 

I wish I could personally thank Gail 
Baker Schmidt, ‘55, for her excellent pre- 
sentation of “To End the Racial Night- 
mare.” Donald Love of the class of 1916, 
the year following my graduation, is just 
as inspiring with his fine article on “Build- 
ings or Builders: Creatures or Creators.” 
Council Hall, long since having given 
place to the more modern Theological Tri- 
angle looks precious to me as it compares 
most favorably with the present home for 
theological students. 

I must refer in closing to Berea College 
President, Francis $. Hutchins, among our 
“Ten Thousand Strong,” who I believe 
succeeded his father to this position — the 
late William J. Hutchins, whom I am proud 
to remember as my teacher in homiletics 
there. 

The part also which our Oberlin is tak- 
ing in the reconstruction of churches in 
Ripley, Mississippi, is but another expres- 
sion of the Oberlin spirit which has played 
and still plays such an honorable part in 
human relations regardless of race. Here 
finally, I am reminded that it was Oberlin 
College, the first of our American colleges 
to open her doors to Negroes. 

I would certainly like to be at our fif- 
tieth reunion in May. My health is none 
too good, but for which nothing would 
prevent me sharing the golden anniversary. 

Forty-five of the 50 years since leaving 
Oberlin, I have spent here in the school 
made famous by Booker T. Washington. I 
am now semi-retired with a smaller church, 
having pastored my first pastorate for 35 
years. 

CHarLes W. KELLY, °15 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Drawing the Line 


TO" THE EDITOR: 

In response to the Dean of Students’ 
remarks — “A Context for Social Regula- 
tions’ —- appearing in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine of February 1965: It seems pre- 
sumptuous to speak of “the marks of a 
moral man” as if there were only one 
morality. I doubt that anyone could argue 
a serious case that a college need have no 
social code; it’s as easy to refute the claim 
that each man’s “moral values are his own 
affair and of no concern to others” as it is 
to question the Dean’s own moralism. The 
problem is not whether to draw the line, 
but where to draw it; and not all colleges 
draw it where Oberlin does. 

The Dean’s statement is roughly what 
one would expect from someone who has 
to make and defend rules that are difficult 
to enforce: an appeal to values so un- 
assailable as to make the Boy Scout oath 
look like an invitation to sodomy. One 
doesn’t need to invoke such lofty principles 
to justify the content of social rules; there 
are other principles, just as defensible 
they just don’t sound as nice. 


1. Colleges need money. Money comes 
from alumni — at least from those who are 
not offended by what the college does. 
Therefore, don’t draw the line at a point 
where the money stops coming in. (I would 
conjecture, however, that if the social rules 
became too liberal, contributions would 
decline from those alumni who are more 
preoccupied with students’ glands than with 
their learning; if the rules become too 
strict, those concerned with learning would 
continue to contribute.) The College’s 
economic welfare is certainly a legitimate 
— if not lofty — interest. 

2. The College is located in a small town 
where standards — professed standards, 
that is — may differ from its own. There 
has to be some accommodation between 
the College and its environs. 

3. The College has to recognize the in- 
terests of parents — at least those who 
have yet to reconcile themselves to the 
passing of Queen Victoria. 

4. The College has to word its standards 
in rhetorical language. As with the Deca- 
logue, each Commandment cannot be fol- 
lowed by “other things being equal.” It is 
not only students who resort to rhetoric. 

Probably no one would deny that social 
regulations do reflect moral principles as 
well as mundane ones. The battle, of 
course, will go on since there are legitimate 
conflicting interests on both sides. More 
privacy for students at the price of a few 
less parents who want the College to play 
baby-sitter: that sounds like a fair exchange. 

There will probably always be conflicts 
of interest between college students and 
administrators; the chances of working out 
a modus vivendi, however, seem greater if 
the argument is based on points to be 
negotiated. The Judaeo-Christian Tradition 
doesn’t have much to say about how many 
inches the doors should be open, and thus 
it is hard to deal with the issues when each 
side rests its case on All We Hold Dear. 

About a dozen years ago, a housemother 
replied to one alumna — long since petri- 
fied — who was incensed that the College 
let students even talk about modifications 
in the car rule: what these students need, 
said the housemother, is 500 cars — with- 
out motors. It would be much easier, and 
probably more productive, to haggle about 
the number of cars without motors than 
about Our Moral Heritage. 

ROBERT DREEBEN, °52 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Summer Theater in Oberlin 
July 7 - August 9 
July 7-11, 14-18 
Hay Fever, by Noel Coward 
July 21-25 and 28- August 1 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
by Moliere 


August 4-8 and 11-15 
Three Men on a Horse, by George 
Abbott and John Cecil Holm 
August 18-22 and 25-29 
Under the Gaslight, 
by Augustin Daly 
Write: Oberlin Summer Theater, Hall 
Auditorium, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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BERT and SULLIVAN 
on the CAPE 


By Caro_yn DoccettT SMITH, °65 


dei aga 


The Old Bailey is the scene of a hilarious breach of promise case in Trial by Jury. 
Here the gentlemen of the jury recollect their days of bachelorhood 
with glee and a touch of regret. 
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Obs AGAIN THE OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Gilbert and Sullivan Players, the 
largest summer theater group in New 
England, are planning their summer 
season on Cape Cod. This will make 
their thirteenth season on the Cape, 
their eighth summer at the excellent 
Highfield Theater in Falmouth. 
Throughout the years the Players have 
earned considerable recognition on the 
Cape, where they have attracted large 
audiences, including a large number 
of Oberlin alumni. Many visitors to 
the Cape have come to feel that their 
stay is incomplete without an evening 
at Highfield. 

The company’s repertory includes 
not only Gilbert and Sullivan, but also 
other important light operas. This 
summer the eight-week season will 
open with Patience, regarded by many 
as the most delightful of the operas 
(July 6-10), followed by Princess Ida 
(July 13-17), The Merry Widow, by 
Franz Lehar (July 20-24), and The 
Sorcerer (July 27-31). During the 
second half of the season the company 
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will present Offenbach’s La Perichole 
(August 3-7), The Mikado (August 
10-14), The Beggar's Opera, by John 
Gay (August 17-21), and Iolanthe 
(August 24-28). 

All of these operas are old-time 
favorites, and productions of all of 
them have been popular and _ success: 
ful. Princess Ida is of particular inter- 


est since it was re-staged — one might 
almost say re-created — for D’Oyly 
Carte by director Robert Gibson. 


Iolanthe is the opera that was present- 
ed on the Oberlin campus this spring, 
March 17-20, and will be again at 
Commencement, June 11-12. The Play- 
ers think so highly of this opera, re- 
garded as one of the most musical of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s creations, that 
they made a commercial recording of 
it this spring, and the recordings will 
be offered for sale at Highfield Theater. 

As in previous years, the company 
of 80, including leads, chorus, orches- 
tra, technical crew, and _ production 
staff, will be headed by producer Dr. 
W. Hayden Boyers, general manager 
Newell Cook, °65, and musical direc- 


tor James Paul, °65, all of whom are 
well known on the Cape. Robert Gib- 
son, who was formerly director of pro- 
ductions for the D’Oyly Carte Com- 
pany and has been associated at var- 
ious intervals with the Oberlin com- 
pany since its inception, will share the 
job of directing the eight productions 
with Timothy Mayer, a native of Cape 
Cod, who is now a junior at Harvard 
University, where, for the past two 
years, he has written and directed 
Harvard’s Hasty Pudding Club shows. 
Also on the production staff will be 
David Crosby, ’68, chorus master, and 
Guy Smith, 65, technical director. 


Performances are held Tuesday 
through Saturday at 8:30 p. m., with 
Thursday matinees at 2:30 for Gilbert 
All 
seats are reserved. Reservations can 
be made by writing or calling Put- 
nam’s Book Store in Falmouth, The 
Record Room in Hyannis, or the Box 
Office at Highfield (after June 16). 


All Oberlin alumni will be most wel- 


come! ASS 


and Sullivan productions only. 


Ko-Ko, Lord High Executioner (Stuart Rubinow, °65), 
commiserates with Pooh-Bah, 

Lord High Everything Else (James Rogers, °64), 

in a scene from The Mikado. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Schedule 
July 6 - August 28 
July 
6-10 Patience 
[srl va Princesssida 
20-21 The Merry Widow 
by Franz Lehar 
27-31 The Sorcerer 
August 
3- 7 La Perichole 
by Offenbach 
10-14 The Mikado 
17-21 The Beggar's Opera 
by John Gay 
24-28  Iolanthe 


Stuart Rubinow, °65, (drinking) plays 
Dick, one of the lead characters. 

Right: Tina Waltz, “65, applies make-up 
to Ann Gundersheimer, °66, before 
shooting the scene. 


or Vaan 


Be IN SEPTEMBER, 1964, a group 

of students headed by Ian Shand, 
65, of Northfield, Illinois, formed an 
organization which they called the 
Oberlin Cinema Arts Association. The 
aim of the organization was to pro- 
duce a campus motion picture, with 
the idea that such a production would 


Mark Obenhaus, °68, at the camera, watches the action through the view finder. Behind, 
William Mattick, °67, pushes the camera dolly. 


Peter (William Henderson, °65) lights a fateful cigarette for Varanya (Ann Gunder- 
sheimer). Right: Director Ian Shand and Ann Gundersheimer prior to a “take” in the 
Snack Bar. 
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Director Ian Shand, °65 


FANTASTICHERIA 


Imaginings 


prove a valuable educational experience 
for students interested in the visual 
arts, acquaint them with. the problems 
and methods of film production. Their 
stated purpose was expressed as fol- 
lows: 

> To provide a central organization to 
which any one interested in the actual 
production of a film could belong; 

> To set up an organization for the 
handling of funds for the production 
of a film on the Oberlin campus; 

> To provide an organization in whose 
name the produced film could be own- 
ed, used, released, copyrighted, and 
sold. 

In the course of time the Oberlin 
Cinema Arts Association received 
close co-operation from the following 
groups: The Film Series, Le Cine 
Club, Mummers, the Friends of Art, 
and the Student Council, all of whom 
had a hand in supporting the purpose 
of the Association and, in most in- 
stances, raising money for the venture. 
The Film Series raised $700; Mum- 
mers contributed $250. Student Coun- 
cil allotted $500 to the project and lent 
an additional $1200, which the Asso- 
ciation must repay from receipts earned 
by the film. The original estimate of 
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The Vamp (Dena Stein, 67) demonstrates her 
prowess by igniting Renny’s (Stephen 
Shrader, °66) cigarette with her finger. 


By JANA Ear Hesser, °66 


Photographs by Aaron Mark Levin, "68 


the cost of production was $2500. But 
once the actual shooting got under way 
it was quickly discovered that this esti- 
mate was far from accurate and that 
an additional $2000 would be needed 
to cover unexpected costs. Camera 
rental alone cost $50 a day. 

The script for the film, entitled 
Fantasticheria (or vain imaginings) was 
written by Philip Furia, °65, of West 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, editor of the 
Plum Creek Review. The movie, he 
indicated, is a “satire of universal types 
on campus — the pompous academi- 
cian, the sickeningly sweet lovers, and 
the intense existentialist. The narra- 
tive line,” he goes on to say, “con- 
cerns another type, the insecure, im- 
mature, inferior young man who is 
taken advantage of by people.” 

After spending the fall semester in 
a series of film seminars, directed by 
Ian Shand, in which the methods, 
techniques, and problems of film pro- 
duction were explained and discussed, 
the Association started shooting on 
March 19. By this time there was a 
nucleus of comparatively well-inform- 
ed individuals available to take over 
the major positions for the actual pro 
duction. Ian Shand directed the pro- 


duction, Bruce Palmer, °67, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan, was director of light 
ing, Mark Obenhaus, °68, Chicago, 
and William Mattick, °67, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, were among 
the technicians, which included, all 
told, a crew of some eighty students. 
In the cast are ten major speaking 
roles, and ten minor speaking roles. In 
addition, there are some 60 bit parts 
plus almost two hundred extras. For 
twelve days crew and cast worked day 
and night — often working practically 
all through the night, particularly in 
the Snack Bar in the basement of the 
Student Union, where most of the 
shooting took place. Sequences, how- 
ever, were shot over all the campus - 
both indoors and out — in classrooms, 
in dormitories, in the library. The 
shooting aroused a good deal of inter- 
est and curiosity from spectators. 
Shooting ended on March 31, and 
Shand has indicated that the movie 
will be ready to be shown to the Ober 
lin students by the last week in May. 
After this it 
rental by alumni groups, and informa 


will be available for 
tion about securing the film can be 
received from the Alumni Association 


in Wilder Hall ASSES 
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Ad 


SPRING 
From Detroit to San Francisco 
‘TOUR alumni welcome the Oberlin College Choir 
f | as Director Robert Fountain 
O 1C takes his singers on an 
OBERLIN COLLEGE historic western trip 
CHOIR 


Dr. Henry Gunn, daughter Anne, “66 and Robert Fountain, at the reception held backstage in Gunn High School, Palo Alto. 


Supper in La Jolla. Choir members, left to right: Andrew Ward, °68, Robert Cornett, °67, Joyce Corbett, 66 (hidden), Donna Beik, 
°65, Robert Brown, 67, John Ray, °67, and Edward Hildebrand, ‘68. 
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Photographs by A. RicHARpD SENTIERI, 65 


At the reception in Claremont are, left to right: Natil Haberland, °60, Renate Fuhrmann, 
Karla Nelson, 60, Mrs. Gertrude Tufts, 14, Francine Schutzman, 67, and Sue Cassell, *59. 


Linda Braund, 65 


In Claremont Richard Henderson, °57, left, and Robert Fisher, °26, right, 
talk with choir members William Stiles, “66, and Susan Kilbon, °66. 


ti WE 


Director Robert Fountain and Roger H. Michael, °53, M.D., in Berkeley. 


The Joseph Shakes, “57 (Shirley Almanrode, °55) 
in Berkeley. 


gegerggmennoe teresa 


In Claremont, left to right: Robert Kummer, *58, Joyce Corbett, °66, Barbara Johnson, °65, and Charles Holmes, °38. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1900 Class Reunion in June 
Carl R. Kimball, president 
467 West Main Street, Madison, Ohio 


1905 Class Reunion in June 
D. Clifford Jones, president 
39 Jackson Street, Weedsport, New York 


1910 Class Reunion in June 
Judge Lynn B. Griffith, president 
306-310 Union Savings & Trust Bank Bldg. 
Warren, Ohio 44080 


CARRIE BENHAM was honored as ‘‘Nurse of 
the Year’’ by the South Dakota Nurses Association 
at its annual convention in February. She was chosen 
‘for her years of work as nurse and teacher, and in 
the field of education in South Dakota.*’ For 21 
years she has been executive secretary of the South 
Dakota board of nursing and was responsible for 
““putting the state schools of nursing on the front 
line in the field." She was instrumental in having 
all directors of state nursing schools earn master’s 
degrees, increasing faculties, raising education require- 
ments, and promoting psychiatric training for nurses. 


nal 


JOHN McINTOSH was elected president of the 
North Akron (Ohio) Savings Association. He has 
been a director of the association since 1936 and its 
legal counsel since 1938. 


1915 Class Reunion in June 
Herbert C. Mayer, president 
3-D Van Rensselaer, 
Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 


IRA and Edith Riggs, *12, GILLET, retired mis- 
sionaries, continue their work to further understand- 
ing of Africa in this country and to promote the 
work done for the healing of lepers in their former 
mission area. 


HERBERT MAYER read a paper at the meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies in 
St. Louis last November. It told of a program 
worked out in Ossining, N. Y., for the direct teach- 
ing of citizenship values in the elementary grades. 
Since his talk New York City has approved the 
program and plans to try it out there. Requests for 
help have come from many areas. Educators have 
been wanting to do something like this and now, 
with it organized and materials and methods de- 
veloped, it becomes possible for any teacher. Herb 
is president of the Council fer Citizenship Education 
of American Viewpoint, Inc. 


1916 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, will name its 
new undergraduate library for EDGAR W. KING, 
who was director of libraries there from 1922 until 
1956. King is now living in Orford, N. H. 


1917 


CHESTER A. GRAHAM, clerk of the Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends General Conference, at- 
tended the convocation on the ‘‘Requirements for 
Peace”’ called by the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions and the Johnson Foundation in 
New York City in February and in March he 
participated in civil rights activities in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

TIMOTHY YU-WEN JEN completed the draft of 
his book on the Taiping Revolutionary Movement 
and has returned to his home in Hong Kong. 

In a feature story about the Western Reserve 
Academy in Hudson, Ohio, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer included a picture of retired Latin teacher 
and director of admissions of the academy, HARLAN 
R. PARKER. 

GEORGE A. ROOSE, president of Cedar Point, 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, was named a director of the 
International Association of Amusement Parks at a 
meeting in Las Vegas in February. He has been with 
the Sandusky resort since 1957. 


1918 


In February 


and aolicitor for the 


attorney 
Ohio, 


ARTHUR L. LIMBACH, 


village of ‘' uscarawas, 
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RetirED. After 47 years of dental practice, in Medford, Oregon, Dr. C. H. Paske, °13, 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


and his wife, the former Frankie Russell, a Conservatory graduate of the same year, have 
retired in “Leisure World,” Seal Beach, California. Mrs. Paske taught music in the com- 
munity and was a leader in many musical organizations. On Mrs. Paske’s shoulder is 


Tikko, their pet parakeet. 


gave a dinner for the mayor, members of the council, 
and other village officials in commemoration of his 
41 years of service to the village. Art got his law 
degree from Yale. He has been assistant prosecuting 
attorney and was attorney for the state of Ohio for 
the PWA in the 1930's. He also served as a judge 
for the Military Government in Aachen and Nurem- 
berg, Germany, following World War I. He served 
in both world wars and retired as a colonel. 


1920 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Paul M. Carrick, president 
R.D. 3, Glidden Drive, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


An article on ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by 
ALICE THORNBURG Smith, was published in the 
February 1965 issue of Music Clubs Magazine. Alice 
is a retired music teacher — public school music and 
piano. In recent years she has been writing juvenile 
and inspirational pieces which have been published 
in 25 different periodicals, including the now de- 
funct Etude. 

Mrs. Arthur I. Taft (MRS. PAULINE DAKIN 
TAFT) has written The Happy Valley: The Elegant 
Eighties in Upstate New York, which the Syracuse 
University Press will bring out in the fall This 


290-page book contains 140 photographs which were 
taken by her father. The text is by Mrs. Taft and 
there is a technical note on the photography, supplied 
by the director of George Eastman House. The pic- 
tures are the ones Mrs. Taft has used 60 successfully 
in lectures and art exhibitions in museums and before 
clubs in many cities around the country. Her first 
exhibition and lecture were held in the Allen Art 
Museum in Oberlin. 


192] 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. 
Nuckols, °*22 traveled in the Mediterranean in 
March and April. During the past winter they gave 
a number of illustrated lectures on ‘‘Plimoth Planta- 
tion Cradle of American Liberty’’ and _ related 
Robert is editor of the Mayflower Quarterly 


Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Nichols (GRACE VINING) 
are now living in the first Home run by the Ver- 
mont Conference of the United Church of Christ. Its 
superintendent is Max Webster, °25, and he is to 


BARTLETT (Sue 


topics, 


be succeeded by Edward S. Treat, °29 JOHN § 
MARSH, a member of the committee on admissions, 
attended Oberlin 1917-19 The address for Grace 
and her husband is Box 67, Newbury, Vt., 05091 

4] 


1922 


Mrs. Dale Hathaway 
to the head of the 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library, was guest speaker at 
the March meeting of the Women’s Society of the 
United Church of Christ in Richfield, Ohio. 


1923 

ARTHUR R. WINTERS, director of athletics at 
Lafayette College, will relinquish that post in June, 
but will continue to teach and coach. Winters began 
his work at Lafayette in 1942. He became director 
of athletics in 1959 and was named a full professor 
in 1962. In 1956-57, on leave from Lafayette, Win- 
ters was director of athletics and physical education 
at Abadan Institute of Technology, in Iran. 


1924 
ALFORD 


(EDITH HART), 


department of the 


assistant 
extension 


CARLETON spoke on the final pro- 
gram in the 1965 ‘“‘University of Life’’ series at 
the First Congregational Church in Lowell, Mass., 
in February. He is executive vice president of the 
United Church of Christ Board for World Ministries. 

ROELIF LOVELAND retired from his position on 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer in February after 42 
years as reporter, feature writer, columnist, and 
associate editor. A colleague called him ‘‘the best 
all-around writing man in Cleveland journalism for 
the past four decades.’* The Cleveland City Council 
presented him with a resolution of congratulations 
and lauded him for giving ‘“‘new stature and meaning 
to the term ‘newspaperman’.”’ 


1925 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Robert R. Crawford, president 
38 Baldwin Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


1927 

DONALD H. BURR, vice president, underwriting 
department, of Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. and 
Standard Fire Ins. Co., is the author of ‘‘Meeting 
the Challenges of Self-Insurance,’’ published in the 
January 1965 issue of Insurance. 


ELIZA LOUNSBURY was one of the speakers at 
the February capping ceremony for students in the 
Bellaire, Ohio, School of Practical Nursing. She is 
a licensed practical nurse and is serving her third 
year as president of the Practical Nursing Associa- 
tion of Ohio. She has recently retired from the 
teaching staff in the public schools in Huron, Ohio. 


1928 

Attorney THOMAS MADDEN’s daughter, Bar- 
bara, “63, and Don Sanning, °62, were married 
more than a year ago. Tom’s son, Tom Junior, is a 
student at Valley Forge Junior College. 

ROLAND WALKER, professor of biology at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, spoke at a seminar 
at Skidmore College in February on ‘Virus Induced 
Warts in Fish.”’ Walker is known for his work on 
the neurology of fish and crustacea. He is currently 
studying the role of viruses and how they invade 


fish cells. 


1929 

Robert W. Biggs, husband of ELEANOR HUGHES 
Biggs, became president of Brush Beryllium Co. 
on May 1, according to The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CAROLYN DRENNAN _ Dunbar continues her 


service as a volunteer assistant in a school library in 
Larchmont, N. Y. Her daughter Nancy is a fresh- 
man at Elmira College. 


CLARICE MONOSMITH 
in Lorain, Ohio. Her son 
Bowling Green, teaches at 
Lorain County, 

Mr. and Mrs. MELVILLE KIRACOFE (Kay 
Hoffman, °33) are both teaching in Ohio. Cotton 
teaches science and mathematics at Edison Junior 
High in Niles, and Kay teaches sophomore English 
at a high school in North Jackson. Their daughter 
teaches in Brecksville and their son is a student at 
Youngstown University. 

RUSSELL N. SQUIRE, professor of 
California State College at Long Beach, is co-author 
of Class Piano for Adult Beginners. He has served 
on the Los Angeles County Music Commission, the 
board of directors of the Opera Guild of Southern 
California, and as president of the Los Angeles 
branch of Music Teachers Association of California. 


Ingalls teaches French 
Allan, a graduate of 
Midview High School, 


music at 


a2 


1930 Class Reunion in June 
Mark J. Staley, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E., Cleveland 24, O. 


MARY MADDEN Bohne became a_ grandmother 
last year. The grandchild’s father is her son Bill, a 
graduate of the University of Dayton. 

ARNOLD CAMPANA teaches music at Washing- 
ton Junior High in Niles, Ohio. 

HELEN COOPER Faunce and Jim were in 
Hawaii in February and in Puerto Rico and St. Croix 
last autumn. Son Brian is a student at Ohio Wes- 
leyan and daughter Lesley a freshman at Baldwin- 
Wallace. 

IDA MADDEN teaches special education at Edison 
Junior High School in Niles, Ohio. 

David Moore, °65, son of LAURA SAYERS 
Moore, has been sports editor of the Oberlin Review 
for three years. 

In March the Richard Roberts family (MARY 
MARGARET RHODES) moved to Litchfield, Conn., 
where Dick is director of Connecticut Junior Repub- 
lic. Son Dick is in high school and daughter San- 
dra, ‘64, is an assistant in the department of 
Romance languages at Penn State University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dean Work (MARILOU SHEP- 
ARD) and son David plan a trip to France this 
summer. Daughter Lucina was married Jast year. 


Son Stewart, °59, teaches chemistry at Eastern Michi- 
gan University. 


1931] 


‘‘Foster Homes for Mentally Retarded Rehabilitated 
Patients’’ was the subject presented by ESTHER 
McCALL at the General membership meeting of 
the Orange County Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren in Fullerton, Calif., in February. Esther is 
social worker supervisor for the County of Orange. 
She is in the medical division which administers 
aid to the disabled, the blind, and the aged, accord- 
ing to the News Tribune of Fullerton. 

CHARLES JOHN PHILLIPS, m, professor of 
ceramics at Rutgers University, spoke to the univer- 
sity’s chapter of Sigma Xi in February, discussing 


AGRICULTURAL AWARD. Dr, 
John B. McKelvey, °27, research chemist at 
the USDA Southern Regional Laboratory, 
New Orleans, La., recently received the 
highest award granted by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. The citation per- 
tains to outstanding research extending the 
fundamental knowledge of agents and 
processes which lead to a higher quality of 
wash and wear products. The development 
of wash and wear materials is considered 
by the National Cotton Council to be one 
of the two most important developments in 
the past decade. Dr. McKelvey’s personal 
contribution was in the epoxide field, and 
he has contributed other significant jdeas 
in the wet crease recovery of cotton. 


RECEIVES 


the strength and weakness of brittle materials. He 
bas spent 25 years in the glass industry, as physicist 
and manager of electronic sales at the Corning Glass 
Works, consultant to the director of research at the 
Pittsburgh Glass Co., and vice president of both the 
Dunbar Glass Co. and the Indiana Glass Co. 

U. S. Ambassador to Japan EDWIN O. REIS- 
CHAUER is co-author with two of his former col- 
leagues at Harvard University of a book on East 
Asia in modern times, published by Houghton Miff- 
lin Co. It is East Asia: The Modern Transforma- 
tion and completes a two-volume historical survey 
which grew out of a lecture course given by the 
authors under the Harvard Program in General Edu- 
cation. Organized around the central theme of the 
internal development of the East Asian societies in 
response to the western stimulus of modern times, 
the book presents the last two decades in China and 
Japan in the perspective of the preceding eras in 
each country and in contrast to each other. It in- 
cludes brief surveys of the surrounding areas — 
Southeast and Inner Asia. 


1932 
In February DONALD R. LONGMAN was ap- 


pointed vice president and general manager of 
Schering Laboratories, a division of Schering Corp. 
He joined Schering in December 1963. Prior to 
that he had been vice president and director of 
research for the J. Walter Thompson Co. of New 
York City, according to the Times of Montclair, 


Mrs. Jerome A. Butler (FRANCELIA McWIL- 
LIAMS), writer and assistant professor of English 
at the University of Tennessee, spoke at the fourth 
annual Writers Workshop sponsored in February by 
Armstrong Junior College in Savannah, Ga. Her 
topic was “Writing for Publication.’’ Mrs. Butler’s 


latest book is The Strange Critical Fortunes of 
Timon of Athens. She has published two books of 
children’s verse and numerous articles on medical 
history, 


One of two American Dante scholars invited to 
lecture in Florence, Italy, this year for extensive 
celebrations honoring the 700th anniversary of 
Dante’s birth is ROBERT J. CLEMENTS. He is 
professor of Romance languages and literature and 
director of comparative literature in the graduate 
school of New York University and the author of 
eight books on Renaissance literature. On Feb. 11 
he lectured at Portland State College, Portland, Ore., 
opening a series on Dante. He conducts a column 
in the Saturday Review on the European literary 
scene. 

MAYLON H. HEPP, professor of philosophy at 
Denison University, is co-editor with a Denison 
colleague of The Range of Philosophy: Introductory 
Readings, published by The American Book Co. of 
New York City. It is a reader intended for use 
either as a second text or as the basic text in 
combination with other source readings. 

ANTHONY PIRAINO, M.D., was elected chair- 
man of the medical division of the staff of Elyria 
Memorial Hospital in Elyria, Ohio. He is also a 
member of the hospital medical board and an in- 
structor in dermatology at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


1935 Class Reunion in June 
W. Frederick Hinz, president 
1182 Elbur Avenue, Cleveland 7, Ohio 


1936 

DORA F. CAPWELL spoke at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Industrial Management Club of Indiana, 
Pa., in February, the first woman ever to address 
the club. Her topic was ‘*Why Work?’ Dr. Cap- 
well is director of Psychological Service of Pitts- 
burgh, a psychological research, counseling, and 
consulting firm. 

IVOR CORNMAN gave up _ his position as 
ssistant director of research at Hazleton Laboratories 
to pursue the search for new drugs full time as an 
independent consultant. He is working through the 
department of zoology at the University of the West 
Indies, 


LYS 7, 

Louise Bennett, °64, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
FREDERICK D, BENNETT (Esther Smith, °38) 
was married to Clifford S. Russell in February. 
Both young people are graduate students in economics 
at Harvard University. 
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LAURENCE PERRINE, chairman of the English 
department at Southern Methodist University, re- 
ceived one of the alumni association's annual faculty 
achievement awards in March. He has been at SMU 
since 1946 and was honored for his ‘‘outstanding 
teaching and student relations.’’ Perrine is author of 
Sound and Sense: An Introduction to Poetry and of 
Story and Structure. He is editor of Poetry: Theory 
and Practice. : 

ELEANOR MAY CHASE Pyers 
degree of Master of Education 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Mrs. Herbert W. Runner (ROSAMOND SALIS- 
BURY) is a member of the Faculty Piano Trio, 
Minot State College, Minot, N. D. On Feb. 21 
the Trio performed two movements of the Beethoven 
Triple Concerto with the local symphony, and on 
March 9 they presented a recital of Haydn, Malcolm 
Arnold, and Brahms. ‘‘Pete’’ also directs the youth 
and adult choirs; at the Minot Air Force Base where 
her husband «is' a launch control commander in the 
Minuteman Missile program. The Runners have two 
sons. Bill, 20, is in the Army Shore Patrol in 
Monterey Bay, Calif., and David, a junior in high 
school, already a church organist, hopes to come to 
Oberlin in 1966 to study organ. 


1938 


THOMAS EDWARDS, second tenor, is a member 
of the Revelers Quartet, acclaimed as one of the best 
male quartets in the country. Edwards’ professional 
career includes two nation-wide tours with the 
American Ballad Singers and opera with the Phila- 
delphia and Chautauqua Opera Companies, as well 
as oratorio work, and radio and television appear- 
ances. 


C. LEROY HACKER, m, t, was the guest speaker 
at the second annual *‘Mayor’s Prayer Breakfast*’ in 
East Liverpool, Ohio, in March. Members of the 
Ministerial Association, all city officials, and trus- 
tees from Liverpool and St. Clair townships were 
among those invited. Hacker has had wide experi- 
ence in such varied fields as radio, teaching, news- 
paper work, military service, and religion. 


DENNIS J. LINDSAY, Portland attorney, was 
elected president of the Port of Portland Commis- 
sion, said the Oregon Journal on March 8. He has 
been a member of the commission since 1957. 


PAUL M. SEEBOHM, M.D., professor of internal 
medicine at the University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine, was named president-elect of the American 
Academy of Allergy in February, at the organiza- 
tion’s 21st annual meeting. He has served as secre- 
tary of the Academy since 1961. Dr. Seebohm is a 
member of several professional organizations and is 
the author of 25 scientific papers on various aspects 
of allergy and pulmonary physiology. Mrs. Seebohm 
is the former Dorothy Eberhart, °39. 


EARNEST A. SMITH, om, t, president of Rust 
College in Holly Springs, Miss., spoke at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Dubuque Council of Churches, 
Dubuque, Iowa. He is field representative of the 
youth department of the Board of education of the 
Methodist Church and a leader in Methodist Youth 


Fellowship camps in the summer. 


RUTH E. WARD received her Ed.D. degree in 
guidance and student personnel administration from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in June 
1964. Since Sept. *63, she has been working as 
consultant for young adult program to the National 
Board of the YWCA and accompanied delegates to 
the World Young Adult Conference of the YMCA 
and YWCA Jast August in Beirut, Lebanon. This 
year she is traveling widely in the United States on 
Operation °64 and °65 -— Young Adult, bringing 
together teams of staff, volunteers, and young adults 
from a geographic cluster of YWCAs to plan ways 
of meeting the needs and interests of young adults. 
In the summer Ruth will be on the staff of the 
YWCA training school at Wake Forest College. 


1939 
JAMES C. DAVIES, chairman of the 


science department at the University of Oregon, de- 
livered the 1965 Jaszi Lecture at Oberlin on March 
12. He spoke on ‘“‘Human Nature in Politics.’’ He 
is the author of a book by that title and of numer: 
ous articles dealing with this area of political science 
and with the phenomenon of revolution in relation 
and cultural developments 


received the 
in January from 


political 


to socio-economic 

HERBERT A. MATTICK, a member of the Edu 
cational Services Staff of Montclair, N. J., was a 
guest conductor of the Fourth Annual All North 
Jerey High School Symphonic Orchestra on March 
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ReceIves LAw ScHooL Awarp. Alexander 
D. Brooks, °41, professor of law at Rutgers 
Law School, was honored with the Rutgers 
Law School Alumni Association Award for 
1965. This award is presented annually to 
an outstanding professor of the Law School 
for his outstanding service in the field of 
legal education. Professor Brooks served 
as reporter for the New Jersey Supreme 
Court committee on Rules of Evidence and 
was responsible for the drafting of a new 
code of evidence adopted by that court in 
1964. He is also prominent in the fields of 
criminal law, and law and psychiatry, and 
is author of Civil Rights Liberties in the 
United States, an Annotated Bibliography. 


14. He has served the All State organizations as 
manager of the orchestra in 1957, conductor of the 
Opera Festival Orchestra in 1958, and as adjudicator, 
librarian, head chaperone, etc., since 1950. He 
plays trombone in the New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra and viola in the Montclair Faculty Quintet. 
Since 1963 he has been chief arranger for the New 
Jersey Symphony Orchestra. 

The January meeting of the Human Relations 


Group of Union, N. J., was addressed by the Rev. 


HOMER TUCKER, pastor of Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church in Newark. Tucker spoke on “Housing °65: 
Urban to Suburban or Vice-Versa,’’ including an 


analysis of the difficulties and rewards of the min- 
person who decides to move into a 
previously all-white neighborhood. He is an adjunct 
fellow in urban studies at Rutgers University. The 
American Baptist Convention honored him with the 
Edward H. Rhodes Award, given in recognition of 
work ‘“‘exemplifying the relevance of religion to the 
changing community.’” 


ority group 


1940 Class Reunion in June 
Robert J. Porter, president 
83 Thomas Avenue, Rochester 17, New York 


W. LEVI CASH JR. has been appointed visiting 
professor in the department of counseling and be- 
havioral studies at the University of Wisconsin, to 
teach in the 1965 Summer Session, June 21-Aug. 13. 

PHILIP DeSHONG, certified public accountant, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the Spindletop 
Section of the Scciety of Petroleum Engineers in 
Beaumont, Texas. He spoke on financial planning 
for the employed professional man. DeShong is a 
partner in a firm of public accountants in Beaumont. 

KENNETH M. MACRORIE, associate professor 
of English at Western Michigan University in Kala- 
mazoo, was promoted to full professor in March. 
Ken joined the WMU faculty in 1951. From 1962 
to 1964 he was editor of College Composition and 
Communication, a quarterly journal of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. He has written 
two books, The Perceptive Writer, Reader and 
Speaker, 1959, and Four in Depth, 1963. Ken has 
also written more than 30 articles which have been 
published in a number of magazines and journals. 

Featured speaker at the 62nd annual convention of 
the Mercer County School Directors’ Association in 
March was R. WINFIELD SMITH, president of the 
Pennsylvania Health Association. He is also a mem- 
ber of the board of the National School Boards 
Association and of the Pennsylvania Committee for 
Joint Action in Education. 


194] 

LCDR WINFIELD H. ADAM, guard re- 
serve officer, has been appointed a coast guard 
career advisor (CARAD) for Allegany and Garrett 
counties of Maryland and Mineral County, West 
Virginia. The CARAD program aims to acquaint 
young men with the specific opportunities of the 
nation’s oldest continuous seagoing service. In 
civilian life Adam is executive director of the County 
United Fund, Inc. of Allegany and Mineral Counties. 

Rev. ERIC S. GREENWOOD, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion in Memphis, Tenn., 


coast 


TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE. Philip M. Thomas, °39, right, Oberlin city solicitor and 
prosecutor, and David R. Goldthorpe, Oberlin municipal court judge, attended the ninth 
annual Traffic Court Conference ol the American Bar Association held last June at Ford 
ham University School of Law, New York City. In the picture is a model courtroom fot 
Philip's wife is the former Elizabeth Glenn, °36. 


hearing traffic cases. 
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MADE 
promotion of Kenneth H. Rudolph, °*40, to 
assistant vice president of the Chase Man- 


ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT. The 


hattan Bank, 
was recently announced. 
the bank in 1940. He 
Cos Cob, Connecticut. 


Metropolitan Department, 
Rudolph joined 


now resides in 


has been its minister since the groundbreaking for 
its first building, 17 years ago. Now it has a 
large plant, including St. Mary's School, on a 13- 
acre site, and its Sunday School enrollment of over 


1,000 is the largest in the Episcopal Diocese of 
Tennessee. All this is gleaned from the Press 
Scimitar of Memphis. 

Mrs. Francis D. Hummons (DOLORES JOHN- 
SON) is teaching in the Booker T. Washington 
Junior High School in Indianapolis, after half a 


year with the transportation division of the U. S. 
Army Finance Center at Fort Harrison. 

Mrs. John V. Kline (KATHERINE BINGHAM) 
visited Oberlin briefly in March to see her daughter 
Susan who is a freshman in the Conservatory. 
JOHN KLINE is associate professor of physics at 
the Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. This 
year he is president of the Denver Businessmen’s 
Symphony in which he has been first bassoonist for 
many years. Both John and Katherine work several 
hours a week at Recording for the Blind, an organ- 


ization which records textbooks for blind college 
students. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton C. Schwartz (RUTH 
RABE) announce the birth of Kathryn Marie 


Stephanie on Feb. 2, 1965. Ruth is a music teacher 
at Paso del Rey Elementary School in the Los 
Angeles system. Son Mark is 16 and in the 12th 
grade; Fred is 13 and in the 8th grade. 


1942 
RICHARD C. McCLELLAND has moved to 


Orangeburg, S. C., because of a transfer from one 
Monsanto subsidiary (Chemstrand Co.) to another, 
Fabric Services, Inc. He is data processing manager 
of a 1401 computer installation. He and his wife 
live at 1526 Pinehurst, Orangeburg. 

Mrs. Anthony Onisko (DOROTHY MERSCH- 
ROD) is minister of music at St, Paul’s United 
Church of Christ, in Erie, Pa. Recently the church 
moved into its new sanctuary and Dorothy’s senior 
choir presented the Mendelssohn cantata Lobgesang 
as part of the dedication. In the choir were Marian 
Kohn Arbour, °48, and BILL and BARBARA 
BOOTH SAINT, as well as the Oniskos’ daughter, 
Kitty. In the congregation were Karen Keene, °63, 
organist of the First Methodist Church in Erie, Jack 
Arbour, °48, and another Onisko daughter, Tene, 
who is program director of Allegheny College’s radio 
station and who had charge of their programs of 
classical music in her freshman and sophomore years. 


1943 

Mr, and Mrs, CLINTON L. DOGGETT (LOIS 
TRUDERING) were transferred from Saigon, Viet- 
nam, to Bangkok, Thailand, where Doggett con- 
tinues to work in the program office of A.I.D. 
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Dr. and Mrs. R. W. Dunlap (VIRGINIA 
GRIFFITH) and family are to have a three-month 
leave in the States this summer, traveling in June, 
spending July and August at family cottages, and 
returning to Lahore, West Pakistan, in September. 
Dr. Dunlap is surgeon and director of the New 
United Christian Hospital there. 


1944 

ELIAS F. MENGEL JR., was promoted to asso- 
clate professor of English at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C 
in February. 


., according to a release received 


1945 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Donald R. Lyon, president 
60 South Main Street, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


ROBERT BOND, t, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (United Church of Christ) of Lake 
Mills, Wis., is escorting a 21-day tour of Europe 
that left Milwaukee on April 19. 

MARGARET J. FORSYTHE, dean of women at 
the University of Cincinnati, has accepted a similar 
position at Ohio Wesleyan University, effective Aug. 
1, 1965, according to the Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


1946 
PETER COOK JR., professor of piano at Austin 


Peay State College in Clarkesville, Tenn., was fea- 
tured on the College Band Concert on Feb. 23. He 
performed the first movement of the Mendelssohn 
Piano Concerto in G. minor, arranged for piano and 


band. 


1947 


In February the Bowling Green Collegiate Chorale, 
conducted by FIORA CORADETTI Contino, gave 
concerts in Kingston, Jamaica. Among the Oberlin- 
ians present were Charles C. Davis, *33, who is 
working at the U.W.I. Marine Laboratory, and 
Ivor Cornman, *36, who is doing research there. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. FAIRFIELD (Betty 


Smith, °48) and four daughters will leave Tokyo by 
11 for a three-month furlough. 
Japan by 


They 


ship from San Francisco on 


air on June 
return to 


eS \ 


NAMED ADVERTISING VICE PRESIDENT. 
Robert L. Solender, 43, was recently pro- 
moted to vice president of advertising of 
the Dallas Times Herald and also named to 
the Times Herald Printing Company execu- 
tive committee. He joined the Times Her- 
ald staff fifteen years ago and was retail 
advertising manager prior to his new post. 
Prominent in civic activities in Dallas, he 
has served as president of the Dallas Child 
Guidance clinic. Solender is a former edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Review. His wife is the 
former Ellen Van Raalte Karelsen, *44, 


NAMED PROJECT SCIENTIST. Robert D. 
Cruickshank, *53, has been named project 
scientist 1n the nation-wide scientific and 
technical firm of Booz, Allen Applied Re- 
search Inc., at Bethesda, Maryland. He will 
specialize in mathematical statistics, experi- 
mental design and analysis, econometrics, 
reliability, quality control, and digital com- 
putation. Mr. Cruickshank was formerly a 
mathematician in the major appliance divi- 
sion of General Electric Company. His wife 
is the formerl Shirley A. Webster, °54. 


Aug. 26. Daughters are Janet, Linda, 
4th, Gwen, 6th, and Gail, 10th. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Goldsum (SHIRLEY PAYNE) 
and Lynn are in the D. C. area again where John is 
assistant to a Texas congressman. In Texas, Shirley 
became interested in teaching retarded children and 
believes this rapidly-changing corner of education is 
her niche. They are living in Arlington, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. TRUITT (Carolyn 
Slingland, *46) moved to Burlingame, Calif., where 
Jim is now sales manager, West Coast District, Film 
Dept., E. I. du Pont Co. ‘‘Kelly’’ hopes to get 
busy with musical activities there as she was former- 
ly in Atlanta. 


1948 


MARILYN DOMER is a graduate student in 
social science at Ball State University, Muncie, Ind. 

H. A. FITZGERALD in February was appointed 
to a new position of director of purchases for 
Anchor Coupling Co., Inc., Libertyville, Il]. He 
is responsible for all aspects of Anchor purchasing 
activity. 

DAVID H. FOWLER, assistant professor of his- 
tory at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh, is director of 
Tech's summer institute, begun a year ago to help 
southern Negro colleges. This year Tech has in- 
vited faculty members from white colleges to attend 
the institute along with those from Negro colleges. 
The idea of the institute is to bring faculty members 
into touch with new developments in both the con- 
tent and the teaching methods of their fields. Tech 
wants also to integrate the institute itself to make it 
more realistic. 

HAROLD and ALICE SPORE HOWES and chil- 
dren left Allahabad the middle of March to begin a 
three-month period of travel on their way back to 
the United States and their home in Delmar, N. Y. 
They sailed from Bombay in early May, after at- 
tending conferences and doing some sightseeing in a 
number of places in India. Then comes travel in 
Europe, and finally home in late June. 

In March the board of trustees of Westminster, 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., promoted BAR- 
DARAH McCANDLESS from instructor to assistant 
professor of religion and philosophy. 


1949 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Lee (MARGARET 
SYMONS) and daughters Kathy and Jenny have 
moved from Seattle to Oakland, Calif. Tom, in his 


2nd _ grade, 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


17th year with Shell Oil Co., was transferred to 
San Francisco. Margie says that since both she 
and Tom were born and reared in Seattle and have 
lived there all their lives, this move requires con- 
siderable adjustment for them all. Their address is 
6709 Evergreen Ave., Oakland, 94611, 


1950 Class Reunion in June 


Carter H. Donohoe, president 
3413 E. Monmouth Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


DAVID BEAN, pianist and official artist-in-resi- 
dence at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, appeared 
on the University’s Artist Series in February, play- 
ing an all-Liszt program. A year ago he was guest 
artist at the White House as part of the entertain- 
ment at a reception. 

The department of chemistry at Carleton College 
has a National Science Foundation grant for $5,600 
in support of an undergraduate research participa- 
tion program. Designed to encourage undergraduate 
students in research work, the grant will enable 
four Carleton students to spend the coming summer 
working on research projects developed by faculty 
members in the department. One of the faculty 
members involved is WILLIAM CHILD, assistant 
professor, whose research study is entitled ‘The 
Measurement of the Dissociation Pressures of Some 
Quinol Clathrates..” Child becomes 
fessor on Sept. 1. 

One of the speakers at the Festival of Arts of the 
University of Alabama in February was W. 
STEPHEN ELY. His topic was ‘‘You and Your 
Interior Decorator... He is president of the Ohio 
South-Kentucky Chapter of the American Institute 
of Interior Designers and a staff designer for the 
Battelle Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio. 

LYLE F. PERUSSE has been librarian of the 
Corona Public Library, Corona, Calif., since Jan. 
15, 1964. Corona is the second largest city in 
Riverside County, one of the five counties in 
southern California where more than half the popu- 
lation of the state lives. Planning experts say that 
Corona’s population — now 25,000 — will be 
80,000 before 1980. This has particular implica- 
tions for public library service. Lyle hopes for a 
new library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milton Sacks 
BURKHOLDER) are in Saigon while Mr. Sacks 
does research on a Rockefeller grant. Dorinthe is 
teaching English at the Vietnamese American As- 
sociation three afternoons a week, doing substitute 
work at other schools, and studying Vietnamese and 
French. Since help is both inexpensive and com- 
petent, Dorinthe finds it easy to combine being 
wife and mother with part-time employment, and 
teachers are greatly needed. 

Robert E. Valett, husband of SHIRLEY BELL- 
MAN Valett, is the author of The Practice of School 
Psychology: Professional Problems. He is coordinator 
of guidance and special education and chief psycholo- 
gist, Garden Grove Elementary Schools, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 

Mrs. James R. White (JUDITH JOHNSTON) is 
employed by the school system in Parma, Ohio, as 
a physical therapist, part time, in the classes for 
orthopedically handicapped children. 


4951 


A $100,000 award has been made to the Univer- 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical School to sup- 
port a division of clinical pharmacology under the 
direction of JOHN RICHARD CROUT, M.D. The 
award, made by the Burroughs Wellcome Fund of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., is to run for five years and is 
intended specifically to support Dr. Crout, assistant 
professor of pharmacology and internal medicine, in 
directing a program of teaching, training, and re- 
search in clinical pharmacology. The new division 
will be established in July. Its major research activi- 
ties will be in the area of cardiovascular (heart and 
blood vessels) pharmacology and catecholamine metab- 
olism. 

FDWARD B. HAUSER has a John Hay fellow- 
ship for the 1965-66 school year. He will attend 
Yale University and will study 18th and 19th cen- 
tury Europe as related to development of the United 
States. Hauser has been teaching social sciences at 
a High School, Des Plaines, Ill., since 1959. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALLAN B. WEINGOLD, M.D 
(MARJORIE NASSAU) announce the birth of 
Daniel Elliot on Feb. 3, 1965. The other children 
are Beth, 10, Roberta, 814, and Matthew Adam, 4 
Allan ie assistant professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology and director of education in the department 
at the New York Medical College - Metropolitan 


Medical Center. He is responsible for the training 


associate pro- 
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RECEIVES DANFORTH AWARD. Joseph W. Elder, °51, right, receives the 1965 Danforth 
Award from Robert Rankin, president of the Danforth Association Program. Mr. Rankin 
was formerly director of the Oberlin YMCA. Mr. Elder's award is given in recognition of 
outstanding teaching, and encourages the relation of his major field to religious study. He 
will use the grant second semester of next year to read further in his two fields of interest 
— sociology and Indian studies, and to plan a course in the sociology of religion. Mrs. 


Elder is the former Joann Finley, °51. 


of the 26 residents at the Center where 7,000 
deliveries a year occur, and also directs the gyne- 
cologic tumor service, along with some private 
practice. 

heey 

Mrs. Donald R. Anderson (DOROTHY SWAN- 


SON) has a story in the April 1965 issue of The 
Instructor Magazine. It is ‘‘Barbara Bunny's Magic 
lates 

HENRY JANIEC is the new Artistic Director of 
the Brevard Music Center, Brevard, N. C., now 
offering its 29th summer music camp, June 28 — 
August 8. He has been on the faculty of Converse 
College School of Music since 1952 as conductor of 
the Spartanburg Symphony Orchestra and the Opera 
Workshop. He has also served as director of other 
theatrical and musical groups, including eight years 
as principal conductor for the Chautauqua Opera 
Association at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


1953 

PAUL A. McENDERFER, assistant professor of 
music at Furman University in Greenville, ae (en SE 
a member of the Furman Trio which has been con- 
certizing in the South and played in Augusta, Ga., 
in February. Paul has also had lots of orchestral 
playing in Greenville and Asheville, N. C., and 
Charleston, S. C. His two children are Katharine, 
314, and David, 16 months, in February. 
STEPHEN E. NORDLINGER has been assigned 
as correspondent for the Baltimore Sun in Moscow, 
effective April 4. He has been a reporter on the 
Sun since January 1959. For the last two years he 
has covered the State government, including the 
offices of the Governor and attorney general, State 
agencies and the Maryland Court of Appeals. Nord- 
linger expects to be in Moscow for two or three 
years. 
' Mr. and Mrs. Wade Savage (DIANE GRUBBS) 
the birth of Stephen Andrew on Feb. 14. 


announce 
Wade is assistant professor 


Kirk is seven years old. 


of philosophy at WiC L.A 


“The Prerehearsal Warm Up,” by JAY ZORN 
wa published in the Brass Clinic section of the 
February issue of Instrumentalist magazine Zorn is 
director of bands at Mamaroneck High School, 


Mamaroneck, N » 4 


1954 
PHILIP HANAWALT has an appointment as 


associate professor in the biology department at 
Stanford University where he has been a_ research 
associate in bio-physics for the past three years. 
RONALD WALN is chairman of the Southern 
Division of the National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instructors. He is a member 
of the Faculty Woodwind Trio of Florida State Uni- 
versity which appeared in the winter in Augusta, 
Ga., on the Augusta-Richmond County Public 
Library’s Winter Evenings with the Arts series. 


1955 Class Reunion in June 
Gaius J. Slosser, II, M.D., president 
2923 Huntington Roard, Cleveland 21, Ohfo 


STEWART W. DUNNING of Granby, Conn., 
formerly president of Data Processing Corp., has 
joined the automation staff of the Hartford Bank © 
Trust Co. The bank has acquired the business of 
Data Processing and has taken over the accounts of 
the firm, according to the Hartford Courant, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

CHARLES A. RYERSON has been on a speaking 
tour sponsored by the Overseas Mission Society of 
the Episcopal Church, an unofficial group dedicated 
for the last ten years to furthering the missionary 
spirit within Christianity. One of his talks was at 
Christ Episcopal Church in Oberlin. 


1956 
TIMOTHY BROWN has been promoted to sales 


manager in the Youngstown, Ohio, area for Procter 
& Gamble Company. 

A service of recognition was conducted on Feb. 7 
by the Presbytery of New Castle, Del., for the 
Rev. JOHN E. CLEMENT. The moderator of the 


Presbytery was in charge. A reception followed the 
service, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. MURRAY EVANS (MARY 
COMSTOCK) announce the birth of Timothy 
Austin on March 17 

GEORGE HARDGROVE will be on leave from 
the chemistry department of St. Olaf College in 
1965-66 for study and research at Oxford University 
He has a_ fellowship for crystallographic research 
from the National Institute of Health In 1961 
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former Gretchen Grosenick of 


They have 


George married the 
Alexandria, Va. 
now two years old, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Lauer (ELISABETH 
NICHOLS) moved in December to the Cape Ken- 
nedy area in Florida where Bob is working for 
Bendix (and NASA) in the Saturn V moon shot 
program. Both the Lauers are avid recorder players 
(also viola da gamba, harpsichord, and other related 
instruments) and enjoy foregathering with 
others similarly interested. They live at 1680 
Seashell Drive, Merritt Island, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (SYLVIA SIT- 
TERLEY) announce the birth of their 
Laura Estelle, on July 20, 1964. 

HENRY 5B. SOLOWAY, M.D., is chief resident 
in pathology at the Francis Delafield Division (a 
cancer hospital) of the Columbia Medical Center in 
New York City. Last year Dr. Soloway and the 
former Miss Karin Brennecke were married, 


Ys 


Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD BRYSACZ (AUDREY 
SNYDER) and three children are now living in 
Parma, Ohio, where Dick started his dental practice 
last December. Mary Katherine, their third child, 
second girl, was born on March 1, 1964, while 
Dick was stationed at Sheppard Air Force Base. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED COHEN (Susan Stone, *61) 
have moved to New York and are living on Old 
Briarcliff Road, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 10510. 
Fred is working as a physical polymer chemist with 
Stauffer Co. in their new laboratory at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. Sue is looking for singing opportunities in 
the area, 

RUTH DEW spent last summer in Princeton, 
N. J., then returned to her teaching job in the 
English department at Ohio Wesleyan University in 
Delaware, Ohio. 

ELEANOR HALL is doing graduate work in 
psychology at the University of Chicago. Her ad- 
dress is 5127 S. University, Apt. IA, Chicago 60615. 

ROBERT M. SENIOR, M.D., is a research fel- 
low in the department of medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity. With his wife, Martha Orenstein Senior, 
"59, and their three children, they live in Fort Lee, 


a son, George William, 


early 


daughter, 


Nee |: Devra was born on Feb. 19. The others 
are Jocelyn, 444, and Rebecca, 3. 
Capt. and Mrs. JAMES S. SWEARINGEN 


announce the birth of 


Homestead AFB 


(Roxana Scripture, °59) 
Garrett Van on Feb. 22 in the 
Hospital, Homestead, Fla. Jim was promoted to 
captain last July and is still flying KC-135 jet 
tankers at Homestead. The Swearingens saw BOB 
and Ann Voorhees, "58, ASHCRAFT at the Ober- 


lin alumni luncheon in Miami in February. 


JAMES F. WILLIAMS, t, was called in February 
to be assistant minister at the First Church Con- 
gregational in Painesville, Ohio, with special re- 
sponsibilities for Christian education and youth work. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Fountain (MARTHA 
EWING) report the birth of Rebecca Jean on Aug. 
17, 1964, sister to Catherine Louise, born in 1962. 

JACK RICE, vice president of Paul Rice Appli- 
ance, has been elected a director of the National 
Appliance, Radio, TV Dealers Association for a 
three-year term. He and his wife (Janet Reed, °59) 
have two boys, ages four and two and a half. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Roth (NANCY 
MOORE) announce the birth of Michael Foster on 
Feb. 8. His brother Christopher is three years old. 


LAWRENCE SKLAR has an award from the 
American Council of Learned Societies for the com- 
ing year. An instructor in philosophy at Swarth- 
more, Sklar will study the philosophy of mind and 
of language at Oxford University. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID R. SMOCK (SUE JANE 
MITCHELL) are in Enugu, Nigeria. David received 
his Ph.D. in anthropology from Cornell last June. 
They went promptly to Nigeria where he is a pro- 
gram specialist with the Ford Foundation working in 
the area of rural development. Sue Jane continues to 
make woodcut prints. She had an exhibition there 
for a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches and is preparing for an 
exhibition in the United States of all her work to 
date in 1966. 

JAMES L 


program in Greece, 


WHITELY is in charge of the CARE 
Chief interest in the past year 
lunch 


dey elopment of a school 


launched last fall and 


was the program. 


One was reaches 400,000 


primary school children. 
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1959 

Mr. and Mrs. BEN GREENEBAUM § announce 
the birth of Daniel, their first child, on March 9. 
Ben completed his Ph.D. in March also. The 
Greenebaums expect to be in Belmont, Mass., at 
least through the next academic year, for Ben is to 


be an instructor in physics at Harvard. Their 
address is 15 Harding Ave., Belmont 78. 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Meyerjack Jr. (JUDY 


SORENSEN) announce the 
Laurel Lynn, on Oct. 20, 
Conn. 


The Rev, and Mrs. Barry Verdi (ANN E. 
GREEN) announce the birth of a daughter, Alison 
Blake, on Feb. 11. Vaughn will be two in August. 


OBADIAH WILLIAMSON, youth minister of 
the Jefferson Park Methodist Parish of New York 
City, spoke at the men’s brotherhood breakfast jn 
Glens Falls, N. Y., on Feb. 21. 
ed his divinity degree from the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School and has been in his present position 
since 1963, 


birth of a daughter, 
1964, in New Haven, 


Williamson receiv- 


1960 Class Reunion in June 
John L. Donaldson, president 
3609 Chevy Chase Lake Drive, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Mr. and Mrs. Truman Bullard (BETH BAEHR) 
announce the birth of their first child on April 10, 
1964. He is Charles Martin Bullard. In addition 
to teaching at a boys’ preparatory school in Seattle, 
Truman directs the University Unitarian Church 
choir. Henry, *56, and Mary Lee Kingdom, °57, 
are members of the choir, as is Beth. BARBARA 
STECHOW Gould has participated, too. Beth is 
teaching flute and recorder privately and coaches 
a chamber ensemble at the Lakeside School. The 
Bullards will change location this summer, for 
Truman has been appointed to the faculty of Dick- 
inson College in Carlisle, Pa. 


Mrs. David Janssen (CONSTANCE GRIFFITH) 
is a case worker trainee in the public assistance pro- 
gram of the Connecticut State Welfare Department 
in Hartford, Conn. 

B. EDWARD TURVEY, M.D., is completing his 
internship at the University of Michigan Hospital 
and will begin a medical residency there in July. 
His wife, Bunny Turvey (HELEN LESTER) is a 
writer for the university’s sesquicentennial campaign 
and continues also as part-time researcher and 
stringer for Life Magazine. Ed says she was instru- 
mental in securing the picture of Marina Oswald 
that appeared in a January issue of Life. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM M. WAITE (JOANNE 
LISCHER) are heading for the University of Sydney, 
Australia, where Bill has an NSF Fellowship for 
1965-66, 

JUNE A. 
M.D., 


JOHNSON and Eugene A. White, 
were married in Cleveland, Ohio, on Feb. 6. 
June will complete her M.S. in social work at 
Western Reserve University in June. Dr, White 
graduated from the Western Reserve Medical School 
in February and will be interning at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in Cleveland. He was an exchange student 
at Oberlin from Fisk University during the spring 
semester, 1954-55. The Whites live at 1477 E. 
106th St., Cleveland. 


1961 

STEPHEN H. CLAPP was violin soloist in a 
performance of Prokofieff's Second Violin Concerto 
with the Juilliard School of Music Orchestra on 
Feb. 26 in New York City. He is on the faculty 
at Juilliard and directs the choir of Grace Church 
in Ridgewood, N. J. 

For the past 20 months DON DRUCKER has 
been a systems engineer with IBM in Springfield, 
Ill. He has installed both punched card and com- 
puter systems for various agencies in the State of 
Illinois. 

RICHARD C. HARRIS is studying in the field 


of lichenology at Michigan State University. 


BECOMES COLLEGE PRESIDENT. Dr. W. Merle Hill, °50, has just been appointed president 
of Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, a junior college for women, effective July 1. 
He went to Christian in June, 1963, as Dean of the Faculty. Before that he taught German 
and French at Purdue University for 12 years, where he initiated a German language 
television program called Hier Deutschland. His German class was broadcast over educa- 


tional radio stations to 25 colleges and universities. 


For eight years he was also a radio 


sports commentator, broadcasting the Purdue football and basketball games. The author of 
numerous articles on language, he has also published a ten-lesson beginning German course 
used by the United States Fifth Army and a 23-lesson beginning Russian course. As dean 


at Christian he established a Maison Francaise 
Above, Dr. Hill is shown with his wife, the f 


, patterned after the Oberlin language house. 
former Dorotha Rowe of Oberlin and their 


14-year-old son, Lee, who was 12 at the time the photograph was taken. 
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ed States Geological Survey in 1879. Two territorial sur- 
veys, he indicated, were led by Oberlinians: Major John 
Wesley Powell (h, 1882), who explored the Colorado 
River, and Ferdinand Vandeveer Hayden, (1850). 

Robert Kingdon, who graduated summa cum laude in 
1949, went on to get his Ph.D. from Columbia University 
(1955), and started a career in teaching history, first at 
the University of Massachusetts and Amherst, then at the 
State University of Iowa, where he became an assistant 
professor in 1957, and a full professor in 1961. He spent 
a year at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, as a 
Rotary Foundation Fellow (1951-52) and returned to 
Geneva on three other summers, 1955, 1959, and 1960-61, 
the academic year he traveled in Europe as a Fellow of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. In the sum 
mer of 1963 he was in Washington, D. C., as Folger 
Library Fellow. His publications include two books and 
over 25 articles in various reviews. The fall semester of 
1964 he taught at Stanford University, and for the year 
1965-66 he has been invited to become a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

And so ends our story of the debaters who met in 
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January, 1948. We should like to call it after the column 
in the Chicago Tribune “In the Wake of the News,” a 
column which ran for years but which never quite came 
up to the suggestion of the title: a follow-up of material 
that was once first page in public interest. Much of the 
information for this story comes from Mrs. Howard Robin- 
son, who, at this writing, is flying to England for a visit. 
Certainly from her comes the impetus to bring all the 
related information together. One further comment and 
the account is closed — for the present. In his last letter 
to Mrs. Robinson, Kenneth Harris asked to be remembered 
to people whom he remembered so well in Oberlin: Presi- 
dent and Mrs. William E. Stevenson, Professor Jeffrey 
Auer, and Professor Robert Gunderson, M.A. °41. Wil- 
liam E. Stevenson, of course, resigned as president of the 
College in 1960 to become United States Ambassador to 
the Philippines, a position which, in turn, he resigned last 
year. He was in Oberlin with Mrs. Stevenson on a visit 
the first part of May of this year. Jeffrey Auer left 
Oberlin in 1952 to become head of the department of 
speech at the University of Indiana, and Professor Robert 
Gunderson followed him there in 1958. ASSES 


E. ROBERT IRWIN, a member of the faculty of 
the School of Music at East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N. C., gave an organ recital there in 
March. He has his Mus.M. from Eastman School 
of Music and has completed three years of graduate 
work toward the doctorate. He and his wife 
(SHARON LEA WESLEY) have a _ two-year-old 
son, Stephen Andrew. 

Mr. and Mrs. James K. Joslin (DOROTHY 
SEARLE) are living at Windsor Mountain School, 
Lenox, Mass., where Jim teaches biology and phys- 
iology and Dorothy does some tutoring, but gives 
more time to Eric, going on two. 

CONSTANCE BARNES and William Kuhne 
were married on Jan. 30. Bill is a graduate of the 
Hartt College of Music ef the University of Hart- 
ford. He majored in music education but is playing 
double bass in the Hartford Symphony. Connie is 
completing her master’s degree in piano and music 
history this year at Hartt and is also organist and 
choir director at St. Stephen's Episcopal Church in 
Bloomfield, Conn. Their address is 903 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID L. PORTER (MARY 
HILL) announce the birth of their first child, 
David Jr., on Jan. 15. Until early next year the 
three of them will be in France and Algeria. David 
will be doing research for a doctoral dissertation 
concerning Algerian political development. Mary 
and David are both students at Columbia University, 
she in American history and he in comparative 
politics. 

LEONARD WEST III, returned Peace Corpsman 


Correction: Page 26, 
Alumni Magazine, March 1965 


Price of Stark County, Ohio, Brief 
History of Stark County, by Edward 
T. Heald, °07, is $2.00. It is a paper- 
back. There are no hardbacks of this gram. He expects to be there until June. 
book. Since publication of that book, 
a new one by Mr. Heald has been 


published. It is THE WILLIAM 


McKINLEY STORY. The paperbacks 


are $1.50 and the hardbacks are $2.50. 
In his preface, Mr. Heald says, “This Mrs. Thomas Coffman (ANAMARIE LAUBLY) 
is an intermediate booklet designed to 
serve as a reference work for Ohio 
students of schools and colleges as 
well as to serve the needs of tourists.” 
It is preliminary to a larger pictorial 
life of McKinley, a two-year project In March SARAH MOORHEAD finished her 
for which the Timken Foundation has 
made a grant of $10,000 to the Stark 
County Historical Society. 


tending law school in the 


versity last June. Allen is organist-choirmaster at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Plymouth, Mich. 
He will begin work in the fall on his music doc- 
torate at the University of Michigan. Betsy teaches 
remedial reading and speech therapy at the Chil- 
dren’s Psychiatric Hospital of the University. 
SIDNEY RONALD WALDMAN is at the grad- 
uate school of sociology, University of Warsaw, 
Poland, on an International Cultural Exchange pro- 


1963 

LORINE BUFFINGTON sang the roles of the 
gypsy in The Turk in Italy, Euridice in Orpheus, 
and Mimi in La Boheme with the Turnau Opera 
Players in Sarasota, Fla., this past season. 


was guest pianist at the Winter Concert of the 
Miamisburg High School Music Department, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, in February. She played Gershwin's 
Rhapsody in Blue arranged for piano and symphonic 
band. The Symphonic and Concert Bands are under 
the direction of Anamarie’s husband, who is instru- 
mental music director at the high school. 


first year in the Peace Corps in Sabah, Malaysia. 
She teaches English to students who have come from 
Chinese and Malay medium schools for concen- 
trated English and math before taking an examina- 
tion to enter the English medium secondary school. 
During the Christmas holiday Sarah traveled to 
Singapore, Malaya, Bangkok, Laos, and Hong Kong. 


evening. Lee is con- HAROLD SHOPE has been promoted to district 


from Nigeria, spoke and showed slides on Africa 
for the Women's Association of the Hamburg, N. Y., 
Presbyterian Church in February. He is teaching in 
the Lockport, N. Y., school system. 


1962 


JAMES W. FORD JR. is a legislative intern at 
the State Capitol, Springfield, Ill. 

BARBARA HANAWALT is working on a two- 
year program for a master’s degree in speech therapy. 
She is at Stanford University where she has a 
fellowship for 1965-66. 

Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE D. LONGLEY an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Rebecca Jane, on 
March 23. 

Announcement has been received of the marriage 
of PATRICIA ANN TOOL to Vincent McHugh on 
Feb. § in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. PARVIZ NAFISSIAN (Lee Pfef- 
fer '64) anmounce the birth of David Alan on 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1964. Parv is working 
for the Schenley Industries in New York and at- 


MAY 1965 


tinuing her music study at Juilliard and hopes to 
complete her degree in June, 1966. They live in 
Riverdale, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. ALLEN SHAFFER (RUTH 
ELIZABETH HOWE) announce the birth of Mat- 
thew Laurence on July 13, 1964. Betsy and Allen 
received their masters degrees from Syracuse Uni- 


head salesman in the Indianapolis district office of 
Procter & Gamble Company. 

JANET SMITH, with other folk artists, took 
part in a folk-song concert on New Year's Eve in 
the Berkeley Little Theater, Berkeley, Calif., giving 
shows every hour between 8:00 p. m. and 2:00 a. m. 


1964 


BYRON MOOK spoke at a meeting of the 
Northern Valley Chapter of the United Nations 
Association in Teaneck, N. J., in February. He is 
a student at Columbia University, working for a 
doctorate in international affairs and foreign policy. 

BRUCE OSTERLING, Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Colombia, working with rural cooperatives, is having 
a variety of experiences ranging from a small co-op 
grocery store to grape storage and a_ grape-juice- 
making project to utilize the grapes not good enough 
to market for table consumption. He finds his 
work pretty involved with a new set of taxes and 
tariffs, sending up the prices on imports of vehicles 
and primary materials his co-ops need. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 15 


1894 


DEEMER — Mrs. William Ray Deemer (Fannie 
Estella Harns), 91, died in Miami, Florida, on 
January 2, 1965. Although she did not receive a 
degree from Oberlin, she studied in the Conservatory 
between 1890 and 1894 and became a piano teacher. 
Her husband, also a former student (1893-94), whom 


she married in 1897, preceded her in death. Mrs. 
Deemer is survived by a daughter, Mrs. W. E. 
Tschumy (Elizabeth Harns Deemer, °30) and a 


granddaughter, Ruth Deemer Tschumy, a senior at 
Oberlin College this year. 


1903 


JENKINS — Parry Doane Jenkins, 86, died in the 
hospital in Lakewood, Ohio, on July 21, 1964. He 
was born on June 30, 1878, in Depeyster, New 
York, the son of Owen Jenkins, B.D. 1876, and 
Delora Doty Jenkins, 1880. Mr. Jenkins taught for 
a year, then went into business. He was a commer- 
cial traveler, a salesman, and finally a dealer in 
morticians’ supplies. He is survived by his second 
wife, the former Dama Neely, whom he married in 
1919. His first wife died in 1911. 


RUDIN — Mrs. John Rudin (Margaret Ada Barr), 
86, died on November 2, 1961. She was born in 
Vickery, Ohio, in 1876. In 1903 she married John 
Rudin, who attended Oberlin College but was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan. He died in 
1959. Mrs. Rudin taught in Sandusky County and 
Clyde Village schools in Ohio. She was survived by 
three children, John Frederick, *25, Cecelia Margaret, 
and Helen Barr. 


1904 
MEANS — Miss Elizabeth Brown Means, 89, died 


in Emmetsburg, Iowa, on January 26, 1965. She 
had made her home in Emmetsburg since 1898. Miss 
Means was born in Kentland, Indiana, on September 
16, 1875. She attended college in Birmingham, 
Pennsylvania, and studied at Oberlin, 1900-02. For 
many years she kept house for her brother, the late 
Frank Means, a farmer. A _ sister wrote of her, 
““She sang in the Emmetsburg Congregational Church 
Choir. She gave pleasure and help to many and 
had hosts of friends.’’ Miss Means is survived by 
three sisters: Miss Anna Means, ‘05, and Mrs. 
Jeanette Ross, both of Kentland, and Mrs. Ada 
Pringle of Long Meadows, Massachusetts; and two 
nephews, whom she and her brother reared, David 
Means of Emmetsburg and Robert Means of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


PHILLEO — Mrs. George W. Philleo (Eleanor 
Shepard), 81, died on March 2, 1961, in Santa 
Cruz, California. Mrs. Philleo was born in Dun- 


kirk, Ohio, in 1880. She studied three years in the 
Oberlin Conservatory, 1900-02 and 1903-04, and 
taught music in public schools briefly. In 1906 she 
married George W. Philleo, who died in 1946. 
Until she suffered a severe stroke a month before 
her death she had lived by herself in an apartment 
near her son’s home. He wrote, ‘‘Mother had the 
opportunity of being a grandmother for thirteen years 
and having a wonderful hand in his (the grandson’s) 
upbringing."* Mrs. Means was survived by her son, 
Robert Philleo, and her grandson, both of Santa 
Cruz. 


1906 


YOUNG — Mrs. Charles Vernon Young (Charlotte 
Mae McCray), 81, died on April 4, 1962, in Oil 
City, Pennsylvania. She had fallen and broken her 
hip in the winter. Although she studied at Oberlin 
only three years she was devoted to the institution 
and to the faculty persons she knew best. Mrs. 
Young was born in Petroleum Center, Pennsylvania, 
in 1880. She and Charles Young were married on 
January 30, 1908. He died in 1931. They lived 
most of their married life in Oil City. Mrs. Young 
was a teacher of music and was active in music 
clubs and musical affairs there. She is survived by 
her son, C. Raymond Young of Oil City. 


1908 

HOLSAPPLE — Mrs. A. F. Holsapple (Ella Al- 
bertha Neilson), 80, died on November 16, 1964. 
She studied in the Oberlin Conservatory, 1904-07. 
Later she spent two years in musical study in Paris, 
France, and studied also at the University of Utah. 
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She was born in Mt. Pleasant, Utah, in 1884. After 
teaching at the University of Utah Conservatory of 
Music, she opened her own private studio, teaching 
instrumental music. She had taught two years in 
the music department of a high school in Salt Lake 
City and had sung in local church and other choirs. 
Mrs. Holsapple is survived by a nephew, Bryant A. 
Christensen of Corona Del Mar, California. Her 
younger sister, Mrs. Arthur J. Jesmer (Christie 
Neilson, *11) died last July. Their brother, H. 
LeRoy Neilson, *06, died in 1958. 


SAGE — Mrs. William Cummings Sage (Edna Ives 
Cromer), 77, died of a heart attack on February 9, 
1965, at her home in Sonora, California. She had 
been in failing health for some time. Mrs. Sage 
was born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, on April 2, 1887. 
For two years she was physical education director at 
the YWCA in Decatur, Illinois, and later was a 
teacher of physical education at the South Dakota 
State University. She and Mr. Sage, ‘08, were 
married in 1911. He survives her as do a daughter, 
Mrs. J. V. Gandy of Oakland, California; two sis- 
ters, Mary Smith of Fort Wayne and Ruth Barr of 
Phoenix, Arizona; two grandchildren; and nieces and 
nephews. 


1910 


GAYTERS — Mr. Walter Thomas Gayters, 80, died 
in Oberlin on February 26, 1965. He had been 
employed as a painter by Oberlin College until his 
retirement a few years ago. Mr. Gayters was best 
known to many Oberlinians as operator of the old 
ice skating rink on East Lorain Street. He was born 
in Oberlin in 1885. His wife, the former Cora Mae 
McCoy, an Academy student, survives him, as does 
his son, Thomas A. Gayters, °*50, of Berkeley, 
California, a teacher of instrumental music in the 
Oakland public school system, 


1911 


JESMER — Mrs. Arthur James Jesmer (Christie 
Verona Neilson), 75, died on July 28, 1964. She 
was born in Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and taught in pub- 
lic schools in that city as well as in Fairfield, Idaho, 
and Long Beach, California. She married Mr. Jes- 
mer, her second husband, in 1931. Mrs. Jesmer is 
survived by a nephew, Bryant A. Christensen, of 
Corona Del Mar, California. A brother, H. LeRoy 
Neilson, °06, died in 1958, and a sister, Mrs. A. 
F. Holsapple (Ella Albertha Neilson, °08) died last 


November. 


RIGGS — Robert Jennings Riggs, 77, died in his 
sleep in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on March 13, 1965, of a 
heart ailment. A _ geologist, Mr. Riggs discovered 
the Oklahoma City oil field — the largest in Okla- 
homa’s history — and headed geologists’ departments 
during the formative years of both Cities Service and 
Pan American Oil Companies. He had retired in 
1950, but had continued his work through publica- 
tions and consultations with leading geologists and 
educators in the field. 

Mr. Riggs was born in Aintab, Turkey, the son 
of Charles W. Riggs, t, 1878, and Electa Parsons 
Riggs, American missionaries. He did graduate work 
at the Universities of Chicago and Missouri and at 
Columbia. In World War I he served as captain of 
the first bomber squadron of the Signal Corps, fore- 
runner of the United States Air Force. He worked 
as a mining geologist in Chile and Bolivia before 
the war, joining Cities Service in 1925. 

Mr. Riggs was one of the founders and a former 
vice president of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, a member of the Geological 
Society of America, the Society of Economic Geolo- 
gists, and the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. He is survived by his wife, the former Helen 
Morrison, *12, whom he married on May 25, 1918; 


two sons, Robert Jr. of Tulsa, and Richard of 
Columbus, Ohio; a sister, Mrs. Ira Gillet (Edith 
C., k‘12); and six grandchildren. 

1914 

MERKER — Mrs. Bruno William Merker (Ethel 
Edna Raber), 74, died suddenly at Lake Worth, 


Florida, on January 9, 1965, while on a vacation 
trip. She had attended her 50th Class Reunion Jast 
June. She was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1890. 
She taught physical education in the Pittsburgh 
schools and in the New York School for the Blind. 
After her marriage in 1918 she became a homemaker. 


Mrs. Merker was a member of the Methodist Church 
in Ben Avon, Pennsylvania, and active in _ its 
women’s circles. She was a member of the Mount 
Nebo Public Library board and the Ohio Township 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Merker is survived by her 
husband of Pittsburgh; two sons, Dwight R. of 
Chicago and Robert L. of Ohio Township; two 
sisters, Mrs. Florence Smith, °22, of Pittsburgh 
and Mrs. Harriett Cobb of Fort Myers, Florida; a 
brother, John E. Raber of Fort Myers; and seven 
grandchildren, 


LA Be) 


ALLEN — Dudley Parker Allen, 68, died on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961, in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. He was 
born in Kinsman, Ohio, in 1893. In 1919 he mar- 
ried a Heidelberg College graduate, Margaret Can- 
field Padgett. He was in the insurance business with 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Co., first in Atlanta, Georgia, and later in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. For a period he was district agent with 
the Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. in Mansfield, Ohio. 
In World War I Mr. Allen served in the ordnance 
department, U. S. Army. His wife and a daughter 
survived him. 


ALLPORT — Mrs. Floyd H. Allport (Helene Wil- 
ley), 71, died on February 6, 1965, at the Palo 
Alto-Stanford Hospital, after a brief illness. She 
was professor emeritus of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, and a national figure 
in her field. When they retired in 1957, she and 
her husband moved to Menlo Park, California, but 
were far from complete retirement. She became a 
lecturer at the Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Allport had received her master’s from 
Syracuse University and her doctorate from Colum- 
bia. After a few years in the public schools and as 
supervisor of English for junior and senior high 
schools in New York she joined the Syracuse faculty 
in 1922 and became full professor of education in 
1934. At Syracuse she developed the program of 
teacher education and served a term as president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Syracuse awarded her the Arents Medal for dis- 
tinguished service. 

Mrs. Allport was a member of the curriculum 
commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English which made a national study of English 
instruction from kindergarten through graduate 
schools of our universities. On this commission she 
was chairman of the committee on reading and 
literature. In 1949 she was the first president of 
the New York State English Council and later a 
member of the executive board and chairman of the 
Council’s curriculum committee. Her first husband, 
Edwin A. Hartley, died in 1925. In 1938 she mar- 
ried Dr. Floyd Allport of the Syracuse faculty. He 
survives her, as do her hister, Mrs. Ralph Mitchell 
(Mildred Willey, °18) of San Jose, California, a 
niece and two nephews. 


DOERSCHUK — Miss Margaret Wilhelmina Doer- 


schuk, 72, died at Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, 
New York, on February 14, 1965. During the 
years 1920-1946, she was a junior executive and 


secretary of the Savings Banks Association of New 
York State. She edited the association's News Bul- 
letin for 25 years. Before joining the association 
she had been a teacher of German and Latin in a 
high school in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, for two 
years and correspondence clerk with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in New York for three years. 
Miss Doerschuk is survived by her sister, Miss 
Anna Beatrice Doerschuk, ‘06, who was at one 
time assistant dean of women at Oberlin College as 
well as an instructor in German, and for 29 years 
a member of the Board of Trustees; and three 
brothers, John J., Academy, of Libertyville, Ohio, 
Herbert M. °11, of Paradise, California, Victor C., 
°09, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and a number of 
other relatives. 


SHEPHERD — Raymond Edwin Shepherd, 78, died 
in Arlington, Massachusetts, on January 7, 1964, of 
a coronary occlusion. He was born in Waterford, 
Vermont, on November 4, 1885. After graduation 
from Oberlin he received the A.M. degree from Bos- 
ton University and also studied in summer sessions 
at Oberlin, at the Harvard School of Theology, and 
at Boston University. He taught history at Antioch 
College, Ohio, and at high schools, both public and 
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private, in New Hampshire. In 1919 he went to 
Southern Junior High School, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts as vice principal, becoming principal in 
1927. He retired in 1954, though he continued to 
do occasional pulpit supply work. Mr. Shepherd 
was a member and former treasurer and president of 
the Twentieth Century Association, president of the 
Somerville Teachers’ Club, a member of the King’s 
Chapel Choir for 35 years, active in the Unitarian 
Church Layman’s League, and in other educational 
organizations. He published articles in religious 
magazines. Mrs. Shepherd, the former Ellen Sarah 
Andrews Harloe, whom he married in 1919, died 
last June. A son, Holley Matthew of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, survives. 


1916 


JONES — Mrs. Earl Douglas Jones (Wilda Jean 
Bunce), 71, died at Allen Memorial Hospital, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, on March 20, 1965, after a long illness. 
She had taught at the East Carlisle Township school, 
but was retired. She had also done girls’ summer 
camp and playground work. Mrs. Jones was born 
in Oberlin on July 30, 1894, and lived in Oberlin 
all her life. She was a member of Christ Episcopal 


Church and the Oberlin Woman’s Club. In Decem- 
ber 1916 she married Earl Jones, a student at 
Oberlin, 1913-15. His death occurred in 1947. 


Both her parents studied at Oberlin, her father, 
William Charles Bunce, in the Academy, and her 
mother in the Conservatory. Mrs. Jones is survived 
by her daughter, Mrs. Sarah Jones Hall of Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, and three grandchildren. Two 
sisters, Marjorie Bunce Edwards, *05, and Cather- 
ine Bunce McComber, Academy and Conservatory, 
preceded her in death. 


1917 


NOBIS — Miss Frances Bertha Nobis, 73, died on 
September 27, 1964, in Cincinnati, Ohio. She was 
a clerical worker, retired, with the Graybar Elec- 
trical Company. 


SMITH — Mrs. Clayton M. Smith (Esther Dodge 
Porter), 69, died in Buffalo, New York, on January 
27, 1965. Mrs. Smith was born in East Jordan, 
Michigan in 1895. In addition to her Oberlin de- 
gree she had a B.S. from Buffalo State Teachers 
College and A. M. from Columbia University 
Teachers College. She studied also at the Carnegie 
Library School. Mrs. Smith taught home economics 
for a few years. She was a member of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church which she served in 
many capacities. Her first husband, Harry M. Bliss, 
‘17, died in 1920. She married Clayton Smith, a 
lawyer, in 1947. Mrs. Smith is survived by her 
husband; a son, Dr. Harry M. Bliss of Evanston, 
Illinois; two sisters, Mrs. Flora Lewis, °12, of 
East Jordan and Mrs. Mary Bisbee, °06, of Jackson, 
Michigan; three brothers, John J. and Howard 
Porter, both of East Jordan, and Donald Porter of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; and four grandchildren. 


1921 


SMITH — Mrs. Eloise L. Smith (Eloise Frances 
Lane), 65, died in a hospital in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on January 17, 1965. She received her 
B.S. degree at Bates College, her A.M. at Oberlin, 
and Ph.D, at Harvard, and did graduate study also 
at Radcliffe and Columbia. For a few years she 
was a teacher of history in high schools in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. For six 
years she was secretary to the head of the engineer- 
ing department of Harvard University. She was the 
author of two pageants, one celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of Hampton, New Hampshire, where she 
was born, and one for Bates College. Mrs. Smith’s 
interests included bridge, antiques, and history. She 
took part in many bridge tournaments. From her 
own collecting, she donated a number of items of 
antique furniture and china to the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. Mrs. Smith is survived by a 
brother, Wheaton Lane, and a sister, Mrs. Lenora 
Paneyko, both of Princeton, New Jersey, and two 
nephews. 


1922 


BURGETT — Miss Kate Evalyn Burgett, 64, died 
of cancer of the pancreas on March 2, 1965, after 
nine months illness. She was a retired mathematics 
teacher and guidance counselor at Casa Grande High 
School, Arizona. Miss Burgett was born in Russell, 
Pennsylvania, in 1900. Except for two periods in 
business and with the U.S. Army, she was a high 
thool teacher throughout most of her life. In 1955 
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she was vice president of the Casa Grande Classroom 
Teachers Association, and a delegate to the Arizona 
Educational Association. She was a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, an honorary organization for teachers. 
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BURR — Henry Leonard Burr, M.D., died suddenly 
of a heart attack on January 31, 1965, in Phoenix, 
Arizona. He was 64 years old. Dr. Burr was born 
in Berea, Ohio, in 1900. He received his M.D. 
from the University of Louisville in 1927. The 
American College of Surgeons made him a Fellow in 
1937. In 1955 he received an honorary degree from 
the American Congress of Abdominal Surgeons. Dr. 
Burr published articles on surgical subjects in Hospi- 
tal News, a journal of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. At one time he was on the surgical staffs 
of Grace and Henry Ford Hospitals in Detroit and 
also served some industrial concerns. Dr. Burr is 
survived by his wife, the former Verna R. Buyer, 
whom he married in 1931; a son, Henry L. of 
Phoenix; a daughter, Mrs. Frances Stienon of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; and two grandchildren. 


REED — Mrs. Ralph King Reed (Hazel Augusta 
Day), 62, homemaker, died in Buena Park, Cali- 
fornia, on November 21, 1964. She had taught 
school in Bay Village, Ohio, and in Huntington 
Beach, California, had worked as a laboratory as- 
sistant at the Western Reserve University Medical 
School, and as a beauty operator in Los Angeles. 
She married Ralph K. Reed, °22, on June 25, 1927. 
Mrs. Reed is survived by her husband, director of 
athletics in the Newport Beach, California, High 
School; a son, Jack, of Long Beach, California; two 
sisters, Mrs, Christy Knesal (Christiana Day, °21), 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Grace Neumann of 
River Forest, Illinois; and two grandchildren. 


STAGG — Amos Alonzo Stagg, the ‘‘grand old 
man’ of football, died in Stockton, California, on 
March 17, 1965, at the age of 102 years. He had 
been director of athletics and coach at the University 
of Chicago for 41 years, only retiring when he 
reached the compulsory retirement age of 70. After 
that he coached another 15 years at the College of 
the Pacific and at Stockton. He assisted his son as 
coach at Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, and later was 
an advisory coach at Stockton College. Mr. Stagg 
received many honors through the years, including 
an honorary Master of Arts from Oberlin in 1923. 
President King at that time called him ‘‘a recognized 
leader in the field of physical education, and stand- 
ing for the highest ideals of sportsmanship in col- 
lege athletics.’” He was honored on his 100th birth- 
day by a big celebration attended by many famous 
men. When he was 98 years old he received the 
National Football Foundation’s Gold Medal Award. 
He was represented in Football’s Hall of Fame 
both as player and coach. When he was 81 he was 
named ‘‘coach of the year’? by the Football Coaches 
Association. Terms applied to him through the years 
include ‘‘moral force,’’ “‘leader of youth,’’ ‘‘exem- 
plar of character,"’ and promoter of “‘high standards 
in college athletics.” Mrs. Stagg died in 1964 at 
the age of 88. Two sons and a daughter survive. 


1924 

WEIDE — Herbert Finis Weide, 65, died in Los 
Angeles, California, on June 11, 1964. Mr. Weide 
received both B.S. and Mus.B. degrees from West- 
minster College, the A.M. from Oberlin, and Ph.D. 
in chemistry from Johns Hopkins, where he held 
an assistantship in chemistry, 1924-25. For four 
years he was on the chemical research staff of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. Beginning in 
1931, he taught chemistry at Los Angeles City 
College. In 1942-45 he was supervisor of the 
Butadiene Laboratory of Southern California Gas 
Company, a part of the U. S. Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber war program, and compiled a_buta: 
diene laboratory manual. Mr. Weide is survived 
by his wife, the former Genevieve E. McCreary, 
whom he married in 1928, and a son, David, who 
is curator of the Geology Museum at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


1926 


NOBLE — Herbert Palmer Noble, 58, an orchard- 
jst near Salem, Oregon, died at his home on March 
15, 1963. He was born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in April 1904. fter graduation he was fellowship 


secretary of the Cleveland, Ohio, YMCA, while 
studying at Western Reserve University, where he 
received an M.S. in social administration in 1928. 
He held other positions in selling and personnel 
work on Long Island and in Brooklyn, New York, 
before moving to Oregon in 1932 where he estab- 
lished Skyline Orchards, cultivating walnuts. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church. Among 
his hobbies were travel, flying his own plane, and 
camping. He was survived by his second wife, the 
former Ila Kunz, whom he married in 1958, two 
daughters, and a son. 


RUGH — Mrs. Arthur Rugh (Mrs. Gertrude Rob- 
erts Rugh), 88, died on December 19, 1964, after 
a very active and useful life. Although she did not 
receive an Oberlin degree she attended the College 
at different times during furloughs. She and her 
husband were missionaries to China for more than 
30 years and also had a year in Jerusalem. Mrs. 
Rugh was born in 1876. She married Mr. Rugh in 
1901. Oberlin College awarded him the honorary 
A.M. degree in 1926. Mrs. Rugh collected, edited 
and published the prayers of Dr. Edward Increase 
Bosworth, giving the royalties to the College. She 
wrote poetry, painted nature scenes, and _ studied 
portrait painting. In Shanghai she was active in 
social service and music, working to help under- 
privileged girls. She paid for the education of a 
number of them in Chinese schools. Mrs. Rugh is 
survived by two sons, Roberts Rugh, *26, and Doug- 
las Rugh, °29, and a daughter, Mrs. H. B. Price 
(Elizabeth Rugh, °26). 
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YARROW — Reverend Ernest Albert Yarrow, 50, 
died in South Pasadena, California, on January 3, 
1965. He was the senior minister of the Oneonta 
Congregational Church in that city. Mr. Yarrow 
was born in Van, Turkey, in 1914. He received 
his B.D. from the Union Theological Seminary and 
a Ph.D. from Pacific University. In 1937 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth McClintock, *36. He served as min- 
ister at churches in Croton Falls, New York; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; River Edge, New Jersey; Seattle, 
Washington; and Winnetka, Illinois; going to South 
Pasadena only last year. The Ernest A. Yarrow 
Memorial Fund has been established there ‘‘to 
further the cause of brotherhood and for medical 
research in the area of liver disease.”’ Mr. Yarrow 
is survived by his wife and three daughters and a son. 
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GREER — Robert Treadway Greer, 45, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on January 21, 1965, in 
Lexington, Massachusetts. Following his graduation 
from Oberlin College Mr. Greer served four years 
in the U. S. Army Transportation Corps in World 
War II. He then joined the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady, New York, where he worked 
for 17 years and became financial manager. He was 
a native of Youngstown, Ohio. In August 1942 he 
mairied his classmate, Betty Lyons Randle. 

Mr. Greer was a member of the American Phila- 
telic Society, a collector of jazz records, and a 
founder of the Jazz Society of America. He was 
active in the Methodist Church and the YMCA of 
Schenectady and chairman of the Oberlin develop- 
ment campaign there. Mr. Greer is survived by 
his wife and two daughters, Barbara and Kathleen, 
of Wellesley, Massachusetts; his mother, Mrs. Gar- 
ret T. Greer of Waukesha, Wisconsin; and a_ sis- 
ter, Mrs. Jean McClure of Wooster, Ohio. 


1960 


NADING — Lewis Karl Nading, 26, died on June 
14, 1964, of a heart ailment. He was doing gradu- 
ate work in genetics at the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York City, with a graduate fellowship award 
from the Institute. Mr. Nading was graduated from 
Oberlin summa cum laude, having been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. He was a 
member of Sigma Xi. He had done summer study 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood's Hole, 
Massachusetts, working with Professor George T. 
Scott of the biology department at Oberlin. Mr. 
Nading is survived by his mother, Mrs. Anthony 
Yatulis of Indianapolis; his father, Louis K. Nading 
of Pompano Beach, Florida; a brother, Lee V. of 
Chicago; a grandfather, L. Marshall Vogler of Hope, 
Indiana; and a grandmother, Mrs. Reba Nading of 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 
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WHAT? 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE CAMPUS TopAyY: INVOLVEMENT OR APATHY? 
The 1965 Commencement Symposium 


WHEN? 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 9:30 A. M. - 11:00 A. M. 


W HERE? 


HaALt AUDITORIUM 


WHO? 


A CoLiece ADMINISTRATOR, PROFESSOR, STUDENT 


* ats , 
Erwin N. Griswold, °*25 C. Robert Keesey, °48 
Administrator Moderator 


ERWIN N. GRIswoLp, °25, is dean of the 
Law School of Harvard University and a 
trustee of Oberlin College. He is a na- 
tional authority on civil liberties. Ks 


Robert W. Tufts, °40 Timothy V. Craine, *65 
Professor Student 


C. Ropert KeeEsey, 48, dean of students 
at the University of New Hampshire, is 
a former director of development and 
assistant to the President of Oberlin 
College. ASS 


. Why are the students 

Rosert W. Turts, °40, is professor of a ie 

economics at Oberlin. For the past five revolting? 

years he has served as a consultant to a 

Senate subcommittee studying national ; 

security affairs. He Should we applaud, 
al ReE mete ya CT Test 

TIMOTHY V. CRAINE, °65, from Ann Ar- accept, Or Censure. 

bor, Michigan, is a mathematics major. He 

is chairman of the 1965 Student Con- 

gress and former president of the Student 

Council. - 


